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THE LEGEND OF SAINT ALEXIS. 


In Rome long since upon Mount Aventine 
There stood a marble palace vast and fair, 
"Mid gardens rich in mulberry and vine, 
With columned atrium and Parian stair, 
Statued by godlike forms at either side, 
Ancestral chiefs, a Roman noble’s pride. 


That stock was ancient when great Cesar fell ; 
Ancient when Hannibal with gloomy brow 

From Zama rode, till then invincible ; ' 
Ancient when Cincinnatus left his plough ; 

Ancient when Liberty in crimson dyed 

Leaped forth, re-virgined, from a virgin’s side— 


Virginia’s bleeding ’neath her father’s knife : 

And when the state in days of Gracchus reeled, 
By rapine torn or fratricidal strife 

Ill fruit of that Licinian Law repealed, 
And Rome’s free peasant, famed in peace and war, 
Gave place to slaves, base scum from realms afar, 


Then too the Euphemian race held high its head 
Above the custom new and mist of error; 

The native husbandmen with freedom’s tread 
Walked still its fields ; in gladness not in terror 
Their young, fair daughters, rising from the board, 
Greeted the entrance of an unfeared lord. 
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He came not only, when the flocks were shorn 
To claim his half; when corn-clad slopes grew fat ; 

When russet sheaves to golden barns were borne; 
When olives bled, or grapes made red the vat: 

He stood among them when the son was wed; 

He followed to his grave the grandsire dead. 

















* Centuries went)by; they brought the great reward: 
™ ° Fhat-Senate-order of a later day, 
Fooled by their flatterers, by their slaves abhorred, 
Reaped as they sowed each upstart anarch’s prey, 
Successively proscribed. .,"Mid seas of blood 
The Empire by the dead Republic stood. 


In time that Empire tottered ‘to its fall; 
Awhile the princely hand of Constantine 
Sustained it. Faithful to a heavenly call, 
He linked its glories with that Conquering Sign 
Inscribed, “ Through me is Victory.” But, within, 
Still lurked that empire-murdering poison—Sin. 


















The Christian Truth, held truly, had sufficed 
Even then to save that Empire : naught,availed .. 

The Name invoked but not the Faith of Christ, 
Or Faith that made its boast in words, but failed 

To rear on Pagan wrecks of sense.and pride 

The Christian throne of greatness sanctified. 












The imperial sceptre to the East transferred 
Left prouder yet the West. More high each day 
The pomp up-swelled of Rome’s great Houses, stirred 

By legendary lore and servile lay, 
And hungry crowds contented long to wait 
The bread-piled basket at the palace-gate. 

















“ My Lord receives his' clients.” ..In.they throng, 
Freedman and slave, Greek cook and Syrian priest, 
Wizard and mime, adepts in dance or song ; 
The perfumed patron, recent from the feast, 
Or drunken slumbers reddening still his eyes, 
Enters ; and plausive shouts insult the skies, 
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Startling a score of scriveners, forms grotesque 
That bend lean foreheads, seamed by fevered veins, 
Across the ledger’s breadth or mouldering desk ; 
For then each Roman noble held domains 
By Rhenus, Rhodanus, and every shore 
That hears or viol’s sigh or panther’s roar. 


Those nobles seldom rode to battle-fields ; 
They steered to distant ports no ships broad-sailed ; 
But well they knew that gain which usury yields ; 
Or, borrowing oft, when tricksome fortune failed 
Pawned their best plate and many a gem beside, 
Knee-crooked to soothe some upstart lender’s pride. 


The gilded barge is launched: a score of slaves 
Drag back the flashing oars; a second score 

With incense charge each wind that curls the waves, 
Or harmonize blue Baiz’s sea-washed shore 

With strains that charmed Calypso’s halls erewhile, 

Or lured. Ulysses t’ward the Siren’s isle. 


They trod the marbles of the Thermz vast, 
Their skirts aflame with legend-broideries ; 
Bull-born, Europa here the Bosphorus passed, 
The Idean shepherd there adjudged the prize ; 
Or Venus, fisher turned, with bending rod 
Landed a wet-winged Cupid on the sod. 


Their litters borne by sweating slaves, they clomb 
On August noons Soracte’s steepest ridge ; 

Or, pinnace-cradled, pushed the creamy foam 
Onward through dusk Avernus’ waving sedge; 

They turned not there great Maro’s page, yet oft 

Alike the Poet and his Sibyl scoffed. 


Temples and shrines adorned their palaces; 
Syrian the rite, once Roman, later Greek: 

Old libraries remained: they sought them less 
For song heroic than for tale lubrique ; 

There sophists warred in turn on body and soul; 

There dust lay thick on Plato’s godlike scroll, 
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Travelling, a troop Numidian cleared their way ; 
Their carrucz were silver, gold-embossed ; 
In festal barge they coasted Cume’s bay : 
If there a keener gust the ripple crossed 
They shook like some sick child that sees in dream 
Ixion’s doom or rage of Polypheme. 


Harp, lyre, and lute for ever dinned their bowers; 
But witless, loud, or shrill was every strain: 
They feared the incense-breath of innocent flowers, 
Yet quaffed their wine-cups near the uncovered drain; 
Feared omens more than wrath divine, and fled 
The fevered child, the parent’s dying bed. 


The poison root of those base ways was this: 
Self-love had slain true love. Each human tie 
Was hollowed. Sense had smirched the nuptial kiss ; 
Child-birth was tribute paid to ancestry ; 
Rottenness reigned : the World, grown old, stripped bare, 
More ruled than when the Witch was young and fair. 


Need was there that the Lord of Love should burst 
Once more on man as in man’s prime estate, 

And, teaching that the “ First Command ” is first 
The “ Second” second only, vindicate 

For human ties that greatness theirs alone 

When Love's far source and heavenly end are known. 


Ages of Sin had heaped on high a debt 

Heroic abstinence could alone defray : 
The limb ill-joined could never be reset 

Till broken ; Love, till cleansed, resume its sway. 
Conventual cells that seemed to spurn the earth, 
And hermit caves, built up the Christian Hearth. 


Fire-scorched Thebais, lion-tenanted ! 
’T was in thy lion’s abdicated lair 
Ascetic Virtue laid its infant head ! 
The heart, dried up, found waters only there! 
That Faith burnt in upon it from above 
By pain sent up at last Faith’s offspring—Love. 
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Rome caught the sacred flame. Brave men, and those 
Infected least with wealth and popular praise, 

Could walk in strength, in dignity repose, 
In part were faithful to the old Roman ways: 

Matrons there were on whom Cornelia’s eye 

Had dweit; and youths well pleased like Regulus to die. 


Pagan were these, most part, but less revered 
Venus than Pallas, Plutus less than Pan: 
The Gods “ Pandemian” they nor loved nor feared: 
In nobler Gods the noblest thoughts of man 
Looked down, so deemed they, from the Olympian throne, 
Or types or delegates of that God Unknown. 


Others, incensed at priestly conjuring trick, 

Reluctant bade the fane profaned adieu, 
But with the Sophist’s godless rhetoric 

Their own hearts wronged not. Far as truth they knew 
They lived it; wrought for man and peace ensued, 
Shunning the III, and cleaving to the Good. 


An exhalation of celestial grace 

Moved o’er the Empire from the Martyrs’ tombs: 
Christians, oft slaves, were found in every place; 

Their words, their looks, brightened the heathen glooms: 
Such gleams still hallow Antoninus’ page, 
The saintly Pagan and Imperial Sage. 


Prescient of fate the old worship lay in swoon, 
Helpless though huge, dying and all but dead ; 
The young Faith clasped it as the keen new moon, 
A silver crescent hung o’er ocean’s bed, 
Clasps that sad orb whose light from earth is won :— 
Its youthful Conqueror parleys with the sun. 


The Poor came first, and reaped the chief reward ; 
Old Houses next: Truth loves Humility : 
Humility is humblest when most hard 
To reach—the lowliness of high degree: 
Such bowed to Christ: in turn He gave to them 
The stars of Truth’s whole heaven for diadem. 
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The thought of greatness in them long had dwelt : 
The difference ’twixt the greatness counterfeit 
And genuine greatness plainly now they felt : 
Eyes had they; and they saw it. Henceforth sweet 
Was every sacrifice that Vision brought : 
No wish had these to purchase heaven for naught. 











They knew ’twas sense and valor, not the hand 
In unguents drenched, that won the world for Rome: 
Sublimer ends sublimer pains demand: . 
A spiritual kingship, country, hope, and home 
Shone out and hailed them from the far-off shore— 
“ To sea, though tempests rage and breakers roar!” 







Piercing remorse was theirs whene’er they mused 
On all which God to Rome in trust had given; 
The majesties profaned, the rights abused : 
What help to earth, what reverence to heaven, 
Had these bequeathed? What meant her realm world-wide? 
Injustice throned, and Falsehood deified ! 











Through all that boundless realm from East to West 
Had Virtue flowered? Had Wisdom come to fruit ? 
Had Freedom raised to heaven a lordlier crest ? 
Had household Peace pushed down a deeper root ? 
More true were wives, were maids more pure that day 
Than Portia, Clelia, or Nausicaa ? 













Behold, the flowering was of vices new ; 
The fruitage fruits of hate and self-disgust ; 
Knowledge had bathed her roots in lethal dew : 
If higher now her branching head she thrust 
The Upas shade spread wider than of old ; 
And wealth had bound man’s heart in chains of gold. 









The Christian noble spurned-the old Roman pride ; 
Whate’er the Christian prized the Pagan hated, 
And clasped, his zeal by wrath intensified, 
Rome's basest boasts with passion unabated ; 
Their homes stood near: for that cause further still 
Their inmates were estranged in thought and will. 
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The Christian ofttimes sold his all, and gave 
The poor its price; another kept his lands, 
But spent their increase freeing serf and slave, 
Himself sustained by labor of his hands : 
Thus each renounced himself, for others wrought, 
Yet found that personal good he never sought. 


Married were some, and reverently to Christ 
Upreared a race to Him obedient. Some 
For His sake hearth and household sacrificed ; 
Others, in that fresh dawn of Christendom, 

. Though. wedded, lived in vestal singleness, 
Young chastity’s severe yet sweet excess. 


Of Christian homes the noblest and the first 
Was that huge palace on Mount Aventine. 
Fortune and Pagan spite had done their worst: 
They maimed it, yet not marred. The time’s decline 
Made it but holier seem. The Christian Truth 
Shone, starlike, from its breast in endless youth. 


Three hundred freemen served there as of yore, 
Bondsmen whilom. The clients of old time 
Walked there as children, parasites no more ; 
Mastery and service, like recurrent rhyme, 
Kissed with pure lip: for one great reverence swayed 
Alike their hearts who ruled and who obeyed. 


The beast that drew the water from the well 

In the near stream had earlier quenched his thirst, 
Nor labored over-burdened : placable 

Was each man: vengeance there was held accursed : 
By the same altar knelt the high, the low ; 
Heard the same prayer: it rose for friend and foe. 


Euphemian was the name far-known of him 

The lord of all those columned porticoes, 
Those gardens vast with ilex alleys dim, 

Those courtways lined with orange and with rose: 
Happy in youth; thrice happier since his bride, 
Aglaé, paced those halls her lord beside. 
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She was a being beautiful as day, 
Tender and pliant to her husband’s will 
As to the wind that flower each breath can sway 
While branch and leaf and blade close by are still, 
And therefore “ wind-flower” named. On her Christ’s Poor 
Looked ever with moist eyes and trust secure. 







One thing alone was wanting to this pair— 
The sound of children’s feet patting the floor, 

The ring of children’s laughter on the air, 
Tkeir clamorous joy at opening of a door 

To see, to clasp their parents newly come 

Once more from Ostia or from Tusculum. 













The Poor pray well: at last the prayer was heard 
From countless hearths ascending eve and morn— 
From countless hearts. The joy so long deferred 
Was sent at last; the longed-for boy was born. 
That day all Rome kept festival; that night 
Each casement shone, and every face was bright. 












The months went swiftly by: the Seven-Hilled City 
Well loved that Babe; the poor man’s boast was he, 
The theme of poet, and the minstrel’s ditty : 
Maiden and matron clasped him on her knee: 
And many a saintly mother said—and smiled— 
“Christ died a Man: but came to earth a Child!” 















Once as he slept his mother near him knelt : 
She prayed as never she had prayed before, 
And, praying, such an inspiration felt 
As though some breeze of hope o’er ocean’s floor, 
Missioned from Bethlehem'’s star-loved crib, came flying 
O’er her and him in that small cradle lying. 








It passed: then in her memory rose that word 
Simeon to Blessed Mary spake erewhile, 

“Also through thine own soul shall pierce the sword ” ; 
She mused, like those who weep at once and smile, 

“ The Mother of a Saint—how great soe’er 

Her joy—in Mary’s sacred grief must share!” 
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Years passed: a Monk, that child at vespers singing, 
Stood silent long; then down a tear-drop stole : 

He spake, while still with song the roofs were ringing, 
“ That voice is music of a singing Soul! 

That child shall live on earth as lives a spirit; 

When dead, some crown seraphic shall inherit!” 


The child became the boy, but never lost 
That charm which beautified his childhood’s ways: 
Skilful the most of those the quoit who tossed 
Or chased the boar, he nothing did for praise, 
Nor e’er in feast or revel sought a part ; 
Rome was to him pure as a forest’s heart. 


Raptured he read her legends of old time— 

The Father-Judge who doomed his sons to die; 
The Wife that, sentencing another’s crime, 

Pierced her own heart, then sank without a sigh. 
High deeds were all his thought: not then he knew 
That oft Endurance wins a crown more true. 


A youth, the meditative wore for him 
Greatness than action’s ampler and more dear : 
In musings while he walked, unmarked or dim . 
Were ofttimes flower and tree; all objects near, 
Lost in far lights of sunset or sunrise: 
His chief of passions was Self-Sacrifice. 


His guides in Christian as in classic lore 
Boasted untired the youth’s intelligence : 
Ere long he marked these twain were still at war, 
The prophets one of Spirit, one of Sense: 
“T will not serve two masters,” thus he cried, 
And pushed the flower-decked pagan scroll aside. 


Was it that sacred moment shaped his life, 
Keeping it flawless? Thousands safeliest pace 
Faith’s lower roads, dusty and dinned with strife; 
Not so the man elect to loftier place, 
For sins in others small are great in him 
Whose grace is large—that grace least stains bedim. 
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Thenceforth his “ eye was single.” Loss was gain 
To him, since Suffering had the world redeemed ; 
For that cause still he sought the haunts of pain ; 
Still on the sufferer’s couch like morning beamed, 
And in his father’s house with wine and bread 
Served still God’s Poor, or with them sat and fed. 





He lived a life all musical, for still 
Discords of earth in him grew harmonized ; 
-He lived in a great silence, spirit and will 
Hushed in his God. Because naught else he prized 
Loud as that first, great world-creating word, 
God’s “small, ‘still voice” within him, still he heard. 


Nothing in him was sad, nothing morose ; 
The serious face.still tended to a smile, 
As when, ’mid climes where eve and morn sit close, 
Twilight and dawn meet in some boreal isle. 
Bad actions named, sad looked he and surprised ; 
But seldom strove, rebuked, or criticised. 


There were who marvelled at his piercing thought ; 
There were who marvelled at his simpleness: 

High Truths, and Inspirations rapture-fraught, 
Came to his mind like angels: not the less 

Where lesser men walk well his foot oft erred ; 

He heard the singing spheres, or nothing heard. 


His father loved the boy with love and pride ; 
There, and there only, pride regained a part ; 

He who had spurned the world, its scorn defied, 
Now gladdened that his son had won its heart. 
He smiled when kinsmen said : “This boy shall raise 

Waste places of his House in later days.” 


“ All that is ours Alexis must inherit,” 

He answered. Then the mother, “ Who is she 
Worthy by race, by beauty, and by merit 

To be to him true wife as I to thee?” 
Such maid they sought long time; when hope was o’er 
They found her—found on earth’s most famous shore. 
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Her race had dwelt in Athens ere it wrestled 
With Sparta for the foremost place in Greece ; 
Earlier, in Colchian vales, less known had nestled 

Ere Jason thence had filched the Golden Fleece. 
Thus to his mates on wintry nights her sire 
Had boasted oft, beside the fir-cone fire. 


! 
—_——_ 


Euphemian and that sire were ancient friends 
So far as Greek and Roman friends might be, 

Friends in their youth ; but though unlikeness blends 
Natures cognate with finer sympathy, 

So diverse these, men said ’twas memory’s tie, 

Not love's, that held them still, through severance, nigh. 


Not less, ere died the Greek, that friend of old 
Had sought him out, ‘and, standing by his bed, 
Had vowed to nurture in his own fair fold 
His daughter, lonely left. Her father dead, 
And sacred mourning days expired, the twain 
Spread sail for Rome across the wine-dark main. 


At sea, to please the maid, her guardian took 
The sweet and venerable name of Sire ; 

Her winsome grace, her wit, her every look— 
But few could witness such and not admire : 

Sadly Euphemian marked them, sadly smiled, 

Yet loved her as a father loves his child. 


Likewise, as up and down his musings swayed, 
This thought recurred: “ The girl is light of wing! 
What then? Alexis is too grave and staid: 
Christian she is; to each the years must bring 
Fit aid by friendly difference best supplied : 
Ere three months more Zoe shall be his bride.” 


Zoe, the loveliest of Athenian girls, 
Was prouder thrice to bear the Athenian name 
Than if the East had rained its gems and pearls 
Knee-deep about her path. To Rome she came 
Curious, yet spleenful more. The world’s chief site 
To her was sceptred dulness, brainless might. 
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The ship that bore her thither smiled to waft 

Creature so bright; smooth seas revered their charge: 
Cythera’s uplands,.as she passed them, laughed : 

The Atnean heights, Trinacria’s wave-washed marge, | 
Gladdened ; they sang, “ Our Proserpine again 
Is come to gather flowers on Enna’s plain!” 


She, as she neared the soft Campanian coast, 
Where Pestum’s roses redden twice a year, 
Reddened for joy—its valleys seemed almost 
As Tempé soft, its streams as Dircé clear— 
But frowned on tawny Tiber with raised fist, 
Mocking, half-Mzenad and half-Exorcist. 


When Zoe entered Rome, she turned, heart-sick, 
From arch and column flattering regal pride, 
From cliff-like walls up-piled of sun-burned brick, 
From courts where beasts had fought and martyrs died, 
From alien obelisks, hieroglyph-o’ergraven, 
Long centuries glassed in Egypt’s stillest haven. 


That mood went by: sudden the cloud she spurned, 
And, shaking from lashed lids an angry tear, 
To that grave man beside her, laughing, turned 
And spake: ‘‘ The trophies of all lands are here! 
Rome conquered earth: but why? Too dense her brain 
For better tasks, the victories which remain ! 


“ They boast their Heroes: but they love them not! 
Lo, there! An Emperor stands yon column's crown! 

What Greek would strain his eyes to scan a spot 
Jet-black in sun-bright skies? No Attic clown! 

There Trajan towers, and, eastward, Antonine: 

O brains Beotian, fatter than your kine!” 


Lightly thus spake that beaming creature hard, 
Nor noted that, as one in still disdain, 

Her comrade silent rode. A fixed regard 
He bent upon a cross-surmounted fane: 

_ A Grecian temple near it stood: his eye 

Saw but that small, low church, that sunset sky. 
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The Roman spake: “ Your Grecian pride of Art, 
Daughter, and Rome’s old pagan pride of arms, 
Alike stand sentenced here. For Christian heart 
No greatness, save of heavenly birth, hath charms. 
In Rome the Faith found martyrs three long ages: 
She won but audience from the Athenian sages!’”’ 


The beauteous one looked up ; her sensitive lip 

And tender cheek asked leave, it seemed, to smile ; 
Then, as a bud that frosts of April nip, 

That smile, discouraged, died. Pensive awhile 
She rode; her palfrey nearer drew to his: 
She raised his hand, and pressed thereon a kiss. 


“ Forgive,” she said, “ the petulance of youth ! 
Wisdom serene, and Virtue proved by years, 

Note not its freaks.” She wept; but soon in sooth 
Her penitence was drowned in its own tears, 

And livelier than before her critic tongue 

This way and that its shafts of satire flung. 


At times the unbending Roman smiled perforce ; 
At times the patriot stern essayed to frown: 

She noted either mood; and her discourse 
Accordant winged its bright way up or down 

Like those white-pinioned birds that sink, then soar 

O’er high-necked waves that shake a sandy shore. 


The sun had set; they clomb Mount Aventine, 

That Augur-hauntéd height. There stayed, she saw 
Old Tiber, lately bright, in sanguine line 

Wind darkening t’wards the sea. A sudden awe 
Chilled her. She felt once more that evening breeze 
Which waves that yew-grove of the Eumenides 


Where Athens fronts Colonos. There of old 
Sat Destiny’s blind mark, King CEdipus ; 
And, oft as she had passed it, shudderings cold 
Ran through her fibred frame, made tremulous 
As the jarred sounding-board of lyre or harp: 
So thrilled the girl that hour with shiverings sharp. 
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“T know it! This is Rome’s Oracular Hill! 
Dreadful it looks ; a western Calvary! 
A sacrificial aspect, dark and still, 
It wears, that saith, ‘ Prepare, O man, to die!’ 
Father! you house not near this mount of Fate?” 
Thus as she spake they reached his palace gate. 


There stood, still fair—tenderer than when more young— 
She who had made her husband’s youth so bright: 
Long to her neck the Athenian Exile clung, 
Wearied and sad. Not less ghat festal night 
The gladsomest of the radiant throng was she, 
Centre and soul of Roman revelry. 


END OF Part I. 





THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH. 


THE authority which is the theme of the present exposition is 
not jurisdiction, but power to teach truth in such a way as justly 
to command assent. The predicate “divine” distinguishes this 
authority of the church from all lesser authority such as is no 
more than human. It denotes the source whence the church as 
a medium receives the truth it teaches, and the ultimate motive 
justifying and commanding assent, which is the authority of God. 
The power of God to teach truth so as to give the human mind 
a motive justifying and commanding assent is, essentially, his 
absolute truth, in being, in knowing, agd in making known his 
true being and true knowledge. These are combined in the one 
expression—the veracity of God, which is the motive of belief in 
divine revelation, or assent to truth on divine authority. 

It is plain that all divine authority in the church is the autho- 
rity of the revelation which God gives through the church as the 
organ which he has chosen to make the ordinary (though not the 
only) medium of teaching to men, by a supernatural mode of 
communication, truths; which they are commanded to believe by 
faith on the divine veracity. The divine authority of the church 
is, therefore, correlated to the contents of the divine revelation 
of which it is the medium. It is also correlated to the assent of 
the intellect, which is justified, made obligatory, qualified, and 
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determined by the motive of the divine veracity in revealing. 
That is, whatever the faithful are commanded by God to be- 
lieve, when proposed by the church,.for reasons which rest ulti- 
mately on his own divine veracity, the church has power to 
teach by divine authority. And the whole sum of such truths 
which the faithful could possibly be bound to believe with an 
assent of this kind, on the proposition of the church, are contain- 
ed in the divine revelation, or at least made certain by virtue of 
a necessary and evident relation to revealed truth. 

The church herself declares that the divine revelation com- 
mitted to her was bequeathed by her founders the apostles, to 
their successors, in a complete and perfect state. This is the 
“deposit of faith” which the church has received, to be kept 
intact, without taking from or adding to it anything. The divine 
authority of the church consists, therefore, in a power received 
from God to preserve, to bear witness to by preaching, to expli- 
cate, define, and defend by censure against all errors, this divine 
and Catholic faith, contained in the revelation of the written and 
unwritten Word of God. The canonical Scripture and divine 
apostolic tradition are its exterior, local depositories; the belief 
and profession of all the faithful and the perpetual doctrine of 
the teaching church are the living act and form by which the 
organic Christian body is vivified. 

The church, having been founded by God, and instituted to 
be and to remain until the end of the world the medium of the 
divine revelation, having moreover its life and subsistence in the 
Catholic faith, must necessarily be indefectible in its belief and 
profession of the faith. The multitude of the faithful being de- 
pendent in this respect on the teaching church, this chiefest por- 
tion of the church, the hierarchy, and its supreme head, must be 
indefectible in teaching. That it may be indefectible—that is, 
that it may not be liable to fall into any defection from the office 
of keeping, bearing witness to, and proclaiming the faith, by fail- 
ing to teach any part of it, by adding something which is not 
contained in the revelation, or by teaching what is false and 
noxious—the teaching church must be infallible as a whole, and 
in its head upon which its unity depends. Moreover, because 
God has sanctioned in advance all its teaching in matters of faith 
and morals as divine, has delegated to it his divine authority, has 
commanded all men to give an undoubting and irretractable 
assent to all which it defines and proclaims in his name, his 
veracity is pledged to the unerring truth of all the testimonies, 
declarations, and judgments which emanate from the church 
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when it is exercising its divine authority. The motive of the 
assent of faith must always be the veracity of God; therefore 
this assent can only be justifiable and due to dogmas proposed 
through the church, by the certainty that the divine veracity 
always underlies and sustains them. 

The divine authority of the church resides in a supreme man- 
ner in the Roman Church, the Mother and Mistress of churches, 
to be exercised by the head of that church, who, as the successor 
of St. Peter and the Vicar of Christ, is the supreme head of the 
universal church on the earth. When he exercises that divine 
authority, by decreeing what all the faithful to the end of the 
world must believe as Catholic doctrine founded on the divine 
revelation, or reject as an error opposed to some revealed truth, 
in the name of God and by virtue of the supreme power given 
by Jesus Christ to St. Peter, he is said to teach ex cathedré. 
That is, he teaches from the chair or throne of Peter—a metapho- 
rical expression denoting that he exercises the plenitude of power 
which resides in him as the successor of Peter, the Supreme 
Head and Doctor of the church, including the pastors as well as 
their flock. 

It is the same when an cecumenical council makes its defini- 
tions of faith. It is convoked, sits, deliberates, pronounces its 
judgments, formally and avowedly as the supreme tribunal of 
the church, intending and professing to act by divine authority, 
to make irreformable decisions, and to command the assent of all 
the faithful through all time. The bishops who compose it rep- 
resent _the entire episcopate, which pronounces through them 
its judgment, made final and valid by the concurrent or subse- 
quent judgment and ratification of the supreme bishop. These 
dogmatic decrees are therefore made ex cathedré Petri, and are 
the most solemn and important acts in which the infallibility of 
the collective church and of its head is exercised. 

It is the prerogative of the supreme power possessing divine 
authority to determine the extent of its own infallibility and the 
objects upon which it is qualified to exercise it. Whenever it 
actually makes a judgment it implicitly determines that the 
object of the same is within its province. Being supreme, there 
is no appeal from it, and no lawful way of refusing submission 
to its authority. Mr. Mivart has well said: “ What is or is not 
within the supreme authority’s province to decide must be known 
to that authority. An infallible authority must know the limits 
of its revealed message. If authority can make a mistake in de- 
termining its own limits, it may make a mistake in a matter of 
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faith.”* One effect of the gift of infallibility is to make the 
church unerring in respect to the province within which it can 
exercise its divine authority. We must look, therefore, to the 
church’s own explicit definition, or to its implicit definition in its 
acts and judgments, for a correct notion of the object of its 
infallible teaching authority. 

It is, moreover, the office and the duty of the pope, when he 
intends to promulgate dogmatic decrees and judgments ex cathe- 
drd, whether with or without the concurrence of an cecumeni- 
cal council, to make known to the universal church, in a suffi- 
cient and sure manner, that such is the purport and quality of 
these acts of supreme power. God does this when he makes a 
revelation. He does not exact the assent of the human mind to a 
doctrine which must be believed on his own divine veracity, with- 
out giving certain signs and evidences. In this supernatural mode 
of teaching truth to mankind by revelation, he acts by the same 
law which regulates the natural mode of giving understanding 
and knowledge by the light of reason and the book of nature. 
Those truths which compel assent do not exert a physical coer- 
cion, but determine the intellect and reason by evidence. Other 
truths which are known with certitude are known by their evi- 
dence. That which is true in itself, but not certain in respect to 
us, because of obscurity in the object or a deficiency in the fac- 
ulty of apprehension, does not legitimately determine the mind 
or the conscience to an absolute, unqualified assent. 

In like manner God gives evidence that he has made a reve- 
lation, that he has committed it to the Catholic Church, that all 
the dogmas of Catholic faith are really contained in the revela- 
tion. He does not require any one to receive his revelation un- 
til he has a reasonable certainty that it is God’s revelation ; or to 
receive any truth contained in it, and therefore in itself pertain- 
ing to the sphere of divine faith, until he has a reasonable cer- 
tainty that it is revealed, and it is brought into the sphere of di- 
vine faith in respect to himself. 

The most perfect criterion of certainty biiipaiitat matters of 
divine faith, the ordinary and the best means of attaining a rea- 
sonable and sure faith in revealed truths, is the authority of the 
Catholic Church. God has made the church infallible, and has 
. Commanded us to hear and obey the church. In doing this he 
has acted according to the law which regulates the natural and 
the supernatural order. He has made the testimony and the 
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teaching of the church credible to us as reasonable beings. The 
dogmatic decrees of the church do not proceed from the will of 
ecclesiastical rulers. They find and proclaim the truth, but do 
not make it, and they are as completely subject to it and bound 
by it as are children in a catechetical school. Since they do not 
receive any new revelation, are not inspired, and cannot declare 
the sense of the Scripture and the apostolic tradition by imme- 
diate revelation of this true sense directly given to them by the 
Holy Spirit, they must ascertain it by evidence which makes it 
certain, and thus qualifies them to decide in a reasonable man- 
ner, from motives which are sufficient and conclusive. God 
fulfils his promise of giving infallibility to the church by fur- 
nishing the means of keeping, proclaiming, defining, and defend- 
ing the deposit of faith, by providing rulers and teachers who 
are sufficiently intelligent and conscientious to make use of these 
means, by a supernatural providence which secures the due 
execution of this office, and by a supernatural and efficacious 
assistance in its fulfilment which secures it from failure or error. 

The great facts of the Christian religion, its fundamental 
articles of faith, its essential moral laws, its substantial princi- 
ples of organization, its written and unwritten code of doctrine 
and order, its divine and perpetual sacraments, have been mat- 
ters of testimony so clear, certain, and abundant that the first 
solemn and formal acts of infallible authority in the church, 
those on which all subsequent acts have been based, were a col- 
lective utterance and promulgation of this testimony by wit- 
nesses from al! parts of the Christian world. The famous rule 
of St. Vincent of Lerins, Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, 
sufficed for the detection and condemnation of every uncatho- 
lic error, and was so easy of application that it was enough to 
make a simple appeal to it. When authority proceeded further, 
to make formulas, explicit and minute definitions, to explicate 
and evolve the implicit sense of revealed doctrines, the method 
followed was scientific and accurate. It was the collective judg- 
ment of the wisest and most learned, founded upon an intimate 
knowledge of Scripture and tradition, supported by proofs, and 
sustained by conclusive arguments; a concurrence and agree- 
ment of the most competent, with all the means for arriving at 


certainty ; which was the source from which proceeded the dog-._ 


matic decrees of the great councils of antiquity. The same is 
true also of later councils, and of similar judgments of the Holy 
See—for instance, in the definition of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. The judges in the supreme tribunal of doctrine judge, 
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therefore, upon evidence by which they are convinced before 
proceeding to make a judgment. They are determined by testi- 
mony and by reasons. Any well-instructed Catholic, especially 
any competent scholar in history, Scripture, and theology, can 
understand and be convinced by the same motives which have 
determined the decisions of popes and councils. But since error 
is an accident to which men and bodies of men are more or less 
liable, from various causes, the authority of the church is secured 
in immunity from error by a supernatural assistance, making it 
infallible, by virtue of which the faithful are enabled to believe, 
on the divine veracity, all the dogmas proposed to them as re- 
vealed truths by the teaching church. 

Facts and truths which are outside of the sphere of revelation 
and are purely objects of natural knowledge are not, as such, 
within the scope of the divine authority of the church, and cannot 
be defined, on their natural evidence, as dogmas of Catholic and 
divine faith. God has not made the church a medium for teach- 
ing in his name mathematics, physics, or history, and therefore 
has not given to her infallibility in respect to these matters, or 
any others in respect to which a similar reason runs. On the 
supposition that some things naturally knowable or known, by 
philosophical reasoning, monuments of history, or scientific 
observation and investigation, are also explicitly or implicitly 
contained in divine revelation, they are in the domain of faith by 
reason of this inclusion and so far as they are included, and then 
they come within the scope of the divine authority of the church, 
which is the final and infallible judge of the fact of their being so 
contained. The church is the custodian and interpreter of the 
canonical Scriptures; it is her province to judge and define in 
questions concerning the nature and extent of their inspiration, 
and to declare what it is which the Holy Spirit intended to teach 
through the inspired writers as truth credible on his own divine 
veracity. Within this common domain of divine and human in- 
telligence the human is necessarily subject to the divine, human 
testimony must cede the precedence to divine testimony, human 
reasonings and opinions to the divine reason. The divine au- 
thority of the church being co-extensive with the domain of 
divine revelation, and infallible, whatever she proposes to belief, 
by her teaching ex cathedré on the authority of this divine tes- 
timony or divine reason, is certainly known and credible as 
actually verified to us by the divine manifestation of the truth. 
That is, we know that this is not only ostensibly but actually the 
word of God. 
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But, more than this, some things which come under the de- 
nomination of facts or theories, though not the object of even an 
implicit revelation, can be known to be true or false by virtue 
of the light which some revealed truth casts upon them. The 
divine revelation being true, these particulars must be thus or 
othérwise, as the case may be. If not, then the revealed truth 
must logically be denied. 

I can know with certainty that I have baptized the newly- 
born infant John. It is of faith that every baptized infant is re- 
generate. I can know with certainty that John died within the 
hour. It is of faith that every regenerate soul, entirely pure 
from sin, attains immediately upon its separation from the body 
the beatific vision. I know, therefore, by the light of faith that 
John is regenerate and has gone to heaven. I cannot deny 
either proposition without, by logical conclusion, denying the 
Catholic faith. My affirmation of John’s regenerate and beati- 
fied state is a logical conclusion from the faith. That is to say, it 
is virtually though not formally contained in it, in the way that 
all logical conclusions are virtually in their major premise. 

When matters of this kind involve general and important in- 
terests, doctrinal and moral, in such a way that divine authority 
in respect to truth formally revealed would be nugatory or 
grievously deficient, unless the same authority were delegated in 
respect to what is virtually revealed, we must affirm the exten- 
sion of infallibility to these matters also. 

For instance, the church must be infallible in respect to the 
fact that the Council of Nicza, the Council of Trent, the Coun- 
cil of the Vatican were cecumenical, and that she possesses their 
authentic acts; in respect to the fact that Pius 1X. was the law- 
ful successor of St. Peter, and actually defined the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. Otherwise there is a fatal flaw in the 
solemn definitions which make a large part of the rule of Catholic 
faith. 

It may be also of great importance to define a truth deduced 
from a dogma by a theological conclusion, either directly by 
affirming its certainty as virtually revealed, or indirectly by 
condemning an error which is its contrary or its contradictory. 
The truth is necessary as a support or bulwark of the faith ; the 
error is dangerous as undermining or threatening some part of 
the fabric of Catholic doctrine or morals. The church needs in- 

fallibility in determining the truth in questions of this kind, in 
order that she may efficiently exercise her office of teaching and 
defending the faith. In point of fact, popes and councils have 
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decided that they possess this authority by exercising it fre- 
quently and without hesitation, and the church, in the ordinary 
magistracy which she perpetually exercises, proceeds on it, as a 
maxim and principle universally admitted and reduced to prac- 
tice. 

The whole sum of the solemn, ex cathedré doctrinal decrees of 
popes and councils is contained within a very moderate compass ; 
it is known and received by universal and notorious consent of 
all bishops and doctors, and easily to be ascertained by the in- 
structed clergy and laity. If any individual, in his private capa- 
city as a theologian, claims infallibility for any official acts of the 
teaching authority which are not certainly and clearly authenti- 
cated as ex cathedré judgments, he is only expressing a private 
opinion which does not make law. The opinions of single theo- 
logians, or of entire schools of theology, do not make Catholic 
doctrine. The dogmas of divine and Catholic faith can be easily 
ascertained by consulting any one of the best and most approved 
text-books. Let any look for the propositions which are noted 
as de fide catholica, and he will obtain a complete summary of all 
the solemn judgments and definitions on the matter of revealed 
truths which the teaching church has ever made. 

It is true that what the church dispersed through the world 
teaches by her ordinary magistracy as of divine faith has an 
equal authority with her solemn teaching. Active infallibility is 
always in the teaching church, passive infallibility in the body of 
the faithful. The principal dogmas defined by the solemn acts of 
the church were explicitly taught and believed as of divine faith 
before the first cecumenical council was convoked ; and all the dog- 
mas defined or definable have been objects of implicit faith from 
the days of the apostles. But the definitions which have been 
promulgated during the long series of Christian centuries have 
so comprehensively embraced the totality and the component 
parts of the deposit of faith, that it is difficult to say what the 
church now actually teaches by her ordinary magistracy, as of 
faith, which is not more formally and clearly declared and de- 
fined by her solemn judgments. That which still remains in an 
implicit, undefined state, obscurely contained in Scripture, tradi- 
tion, or the decrees of councils, in fact the whole contents of the 
divine revelation down to its minutest details and most remote 
consequences, though it all in itself pertains to faith, is not of 
faith in respect to us. It must be made explicit in order that it 
may be understood in its true and certain sense as revealed 
truth, and this cannot be, in an unerring manner, by a universal 
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and sufficient criterion, unless the infallible authority makes new 
explications and definitions. 

A Catholic fulfils his whole duty in the matter in hand when 
he holds explicitly, by an undoubting, unreserved assent, what- 
ever the supreme authority of the church proposes to him ex- 
plicitly and clearly, under the sanction of her infallibility. He 
must also imp/icitly believe all that is worthy to be defined, be- 
cause it is contained in, or follows from, that which is certainly 
and explicitly manifested by the church as revealed doctrine. 
He must hold his mind and will in readiness to receive any 
future definitions in matters of faith and morals which the church 
may promulgate to the faithful, even if he have to give up private 
Opinions or tenets of some school which he is at liberty to hold 
on probable reasons at present, and until the church has pro- 
nounced her infallible judgment. 

There is no hardship in this, because a Catholic is certain, 
@ priori, that the church can never lead him into error, but may 
lead him out of error, if he is in it, and will always lead him into 
the truth. ° 

Moreover, there is no such thing possible as subversion or 
weakening of natural knowledge, of science, of certitude acquired 
by the exercise of the faculties of cognition, of the authority of 
reason or conscience, by supernatural faith and knowledge. 
God cannot contradict himself, truth cannot contradict truth. 
The human intellect participates in the light of the divine intel- 
lect ; sensible and intelligible objects within the realm of nature 
are works of God, conformed to his ideas, expressing his thought 
and intention. He manifests truth to the human mind by the 
natural revelation, and it is he who has written the book of 
nature, and by his providence directed the course of history. 
There is a criterion of truth in the mind of man and in evidence. 
Error is an accident, a defect, a result of some disorder or misuse. 
Ignorance is a limitation. There is a certitude resulting from 
the right use of the criterion. These are prior to, and concomi- 
tant with, the certitude of faith and the use of the supernatural 
criterion. They are not either ousted by, or held as tenants at 
will of, revelation or ecclesiastical authority. There they are, 
holding inalienable possession by endowment of the Creator. 
They not only subsist harmoniously together with revelation and 
faith ; they are their preamble and school of preparation. Facts 
and truths in the realm of nature are the constituents of the soil 
on which the foundations of faith are built and rest. Undermine 
this soil and you endanger the whole edifice which has been 
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raised upon these foundations. Sink it into the abyss of scepti- 
cism, and the whole building is crumbled and submerged in the 
same catastrophe. 

An authentic revelation can never teach anything which is 
absurd or which contradicts a known fact. If any such evident 
falsehood is proposed under pretence of revelation, there is an 
illusion in the case. Either the professed revelation is no reve- 
lation or its sense has been misrepresented. Such notions as 
these: that human nature is essentially depraved, that human 
acts determined by an intrinsic necessity in the will are imputa- 
ble for demerit, that the souls of deceased infants may justly be 
condemned to everlasting torments for Adam’s sin, that the 
moon slid down through Mohammed's sleeve, that the sun is a 
hundred miles from the earth, could not reasonably be received 
as divine revelations. 

It is one negative criterion of the true religion which distin- 
guishes it from false ones that it does not contradict either rea- 
son or facts. Its written and oral tradition may, nevertheless, 
be so misunderstood and misinterpreted that, in the sense which 
is ascribed to the Scripture, or in that which is ascribed to 
divine tradition, there may be in plain view, or lurking in con- 
cealment, something contrary to reason or to facts. Neither one 
by itself, not even the two taken together, are completely suffi- 
cient as a rule of faith, without the living voice of the church. 
Private, purely human, fallible interpreters of Christian doctrine 
are liable to mistakes and errors, which can be detected and 
proved to be incredible or so extremely improbable as to be un- 
tenable, by human science, by history, by conclusive reasons of 
various kinds. 

Here lies the great advantage which Catholics derive from 
the possession of an infallible criterion in the divine authority of 
the church. They may be left in doubt or in a merely human 
probability about many matters which are not essential. But if 
the progress of knowledge justifies or requires their laying aside 
their doubt for a reasonable conviction, or changing their opin- 
ions, they are free to do so, and may take advantage of all means 
for the acquisition of new science, and even, through science, ob- 
taining a better understanding of the inspired documents of Holy 
Scripture. In respect to the essential and the most important 
matters which pertain to faith, they are secured from all error 
and fully instructed in the truth. 

Just at present the most practical and momentous aspect of 
the question concerning the relation between the authoritative 
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teaching of the church and the domain of natural science relates 
to some parallel but hostile theories founded respectively on the 
interpretation of the book of nature by scientists, and of the 
Bible by some theologians. Thus far there has been no decision 
of ecclesiastical authority on these recent controversies. Neither 
has there been, in the past, any judgment, ex cathedrd, which 
brings the divine, infallible authority of the church into conflict 
with anything which can be called with justice by the name of 
human science. It is not every official act of the Holy See 
which is a judgment ex cathedréd. There is an authority in the 
church which is not identical with, but inferior to, the divine 
authority of the church, and although possessed jure divino, 
like the power of jurisdiction and discipline, may be called 
human authority. Questions about mistakes, errors, misuse of 
power, which make matters of controversy relating to this 
kind of ecclesiastical and even papal authority, are wholly irre- 
levant to the subject of the infallibility of the church and the 
pope. Infallibility is not claimed, in this extension, by the Holy 
See or cecumenical councils. A tribunal not infallible may err ; 
and if it is proved to have erred in certain cases, no prejudice 
can accrue against the inerrancy of a higher tribunal. 

Pope Honorius, acting in his ordinary official capacity, wrote 
letters of direction to the other patriarchs concerning their con- 
duct .in respect to a matter of faith, which incurred for them- 
selves and their author severe censure by cecumenical councils 
and by his own successors in the see of St. Peter. His infalli- 
bility is in no way compromised by this censure, because he gave 
no ex cathedré judgment. A tribunal of the Holy See con- 
demned Galileo and the Copernican system by an erroneous 
judgment, which was not only erroneous in respect to astronomy, 
but also in its interpretation of Scripture. This decision was 
first allowed to become a dead letter, and finally erased from the 
statute-book by Pius VII. MHonorius erred, and the congrega- 
tion erred; and if there are other errors in official documents of 
popes, then they have erred. Infallibility shines out in bolder 
and brighter relief, its necessity is made more clearly evident, by 
the exhibition which has been made in some few cases of the 
liability of the highest human authority in the church to err in 
its decisions. It is manifest that in their judgments ex cathedrd 
popes and councils have been guided and assisted by a super- 
natural, divine gift. If they had been destitute of this divine 
gift of infallibility they might and probably’ would have erred, 
and the fact that they had erred would be patent to the world by 
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the contradictions into which they would have fallen, and the 
changes to which the doctrine of the church would have been 
subjected. 

For the present we have only barely indicated the broad in- 
terval which divides the divine authority of the church from all 
grades of human authority in the church. This is a matter 
which needs to be handled separately. What are the obligations 
and what is the freedom of good Catholics tn respect to ecclesi- 
astical decrees which are excluded from the category of infallible 
judgments ; in respect to patristic tradition; and in respect to 
the common teaching of theologians? These are questions of 
great and pressing interest at the present moment. 
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SEVERAL years ago a very dear friend, who had a country 
residence in the department of Indre-et-Loire (which is in- 
cluded in what was formerly the province of Touraine), invited 
me to pay him a visit, offering the inducement of a tour among 
the historic chdteaux of that fertile and lovely country, deserved- 
ly called the garden of France. I gladly availed myself of his 
hospitable offer, and went with him first to Blois and “afterwards 
to Chambord, Chenonceaux, Loches, Amboise, and Chaumont. 
After showing me these interesting monuments of the past he 
insisted that before separating we should visit the reformatory 
for boys at Mettray, near Tours, which has been a great suc- 
cess and is known as the “Colonie Agricole de Mettray,” to 
which the “ Maison Paternelle” has since been added. When 
we arrived there we were informed, that the venerable founder 
of the institution, Mr. de Metz, was sick in bed ; but nevertheless, 
after learning that I was from the United States, he expressed a 
desire to see me in his room, and, after I had been shown very 
completely through the establishment, I had the pleasure of a 
short conversation with him. What I saw impressed me so 
favorably as the result of the union of intelligence, excellent 
judgment, and a spirit of the most devoted charity that I pro- 
mised myself to write an account of Mr. de Metz’s excellent 


* The facts stated in this narrative that have not come under the writer’s personal observa- 
tion have been obtained from four published pamphlets : Colonie Agricole et Maison Paternelle 
de Mettray, par M. Bertin, Avocat ala cour d’appel de Paris; Une Visite 4 Mettray, pax Ch, 
Sauvestre, Paris, and the triennial reports for 1880 and 1883, published at Tours. 
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work as soon as I could find time and a good opportunity for 
publication, and thereby do what lay in me to spread a know- 
ledge of it at home. Mr. de Metz died on the 2d of November, 
1873, several years before my friend, who was also his, and who 
appreciated him highly. I feel, in writing the following lines, 
as if I were discharging a duty which I owe to the memory of 
both. 

Mr. de Metz was bred to the law, and in due course admitted 
to the French bar. His talents and industry were such that, on 
the 21st of August, 1821, at the early age of twenty-four years, 
he was appointed to the initiatory judicial position of juge suppleé- 
ant, or assistant judge, of the Tribunal de la Seine; and in less 
than fourteen years afterwards he was promoted through all the 
higher grades of the judicial hierarchy, and in 1835 attained 
the elevated one of-conseiller, or consulting judge, of the Cour 
Royale. He was a man of remarkable intelligence, most delicate 
feelings, and a chivalrous spirit; and having achieved what is 
so very difficult in France—the attainment, early ih life, of great 
professional success and the wealth following from it—there 
seemed to be every human inducement for him to enjoy his 
present prosperity and distinguished social position, and work to 
make both greater. 

But besides his other qualities Mr. de Metz had also the spirit 
of devoted charity. The grave questions involved in the differ- 
ent penitentiary systems had taken an early and strong hold of 
his ardent imagination. He resolved, after he had been first 
appointed to the bench, to devote himself to the criminal branch 
of his judicial functions, in order to study practically the causes 
of crimes and delinquencies and the different degrees of crimi- 
nality, and also, what was of the highest importance in his eyes, 
to seek to strengthen the weak and rescue the perverted from 
the possession of the spirit of evil. 

Under the French penal code any minor under sixteen years 
of age, who, after having been tried and convicted, is declared 
by the judge that presided at his trial to have acted in the of- 
fence sans discernement, may, according to circumstances, either 
be restored to parental care and authority or be committed 
to a house of correction for a term of years named in the sen- 
tence, but not in any event extending beyond his twentieth 
year of age. Prior to 1850 this law worked very badly. The 
delinquent minors not restored to their parents were sent, not 
to special reformatories, but to prisons, where they mingled with 
adults either accused, awaiting trial, or even convicted. The 
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natural consequence of these deleterious influences upon youth- 
ful first offenders was that seventy-five per cent. relapsed into 
crime. Mr. de Metz’s solicitude and investigating efforts were 
specially directed towards finding out the best means to reform 
this class of minor delinquents; and, being a man of deep reli- 
gious convictions, he had got the fundamental idea that what he 
sought was to be found in a system of training both religious 
and paternal, having, moreover, an agricultural character. This 
last feature he had defined in a maxim publicly expressed by him 
in 1839: amdéliorer la terre par ’homme, et l'homme par la terre (“ to 
better the soil by means of man, and man by means of the soil”). 

In 1838 he was sent by the French government to study the 
various penitentiary systems followed in the United States. 
Thence he went to England, Germany, Belgium, and Holland 
to see what he could discover in those countries, looking par- 
ticularly for the pattern of an agricultural reformatory institu- 
tion such as he had conceived the idea of. He first came across 
the agricultural reformatory established in 1835 on Thompson’s 
Island, in the harbor of Boston. This institution was connected 
with a House of Refuge for vagrant and destitute children, and to 
it were sent such of these as it was judged would be benefited 
by a transfer from the latter. Mr. de Metz ascertained that the 
moral and material results had both been successful and better 
than what had been expected. In England he visited the Park- 
hurst Agricultural Reformatory in the Isle of Wight, established 
by act of Parliament in the second year of the present reign, for 
the reception of young delinquents in whose case either sentence 
had been suspended or sentence to transportation had been com- 
muted. _Here the labor of the inmates had proved satisfac- 
tory, and there had been numerous instances of reform among 
them. Mr. de Metz found a very different state of things in the 
institutions of a similar character which he visited in Holland 
and Belgium. Inthe former country they were getting along 
poorly, showing mediocre results obtained at an enormous cost ; 
and in the latter they were as badly off as they could be. But, 
as he afterwards stated at the Réunion Internationale de Charité, 
he never expected to learn from either aught but lessons of ex- 
perience, which proved so useful in pointing out to him where 
the dangers of failure lay that he considered himself almost as 
much indebted to the Dutch and Belgian establishments as to 
that one by which he was directed to the right path, which he 
found at last in the Rauhen Haus agricultural colony established 
at the village of Horn. 
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At this spot, in-a fertile and picturesque country, on the slope 
of a hill overlooking the beautiful valleys of the Elbe and the 
Bill, Mr. Wichern, a man of most respectable character, had 
founded in 1833 a reform school for reclaiming children either 
perverted or in danger of becoming so from previously-acquired 
vicious habits. This enlightened founder had sought his saving 
moral forces in good family influences, and his method was to ex- 
cite in the young hearts the sweet and salutary emotions pro- 
duced by a good, kind home, which these unfortunate waifs had 
either never known or from which they had become entirely 
estranged. The colonists were divided into groups of twelve 
persons, designated as families. Each family was separated from 
the others by gardens or orchards, and was under the direction 
of a head-man, or rather a guide, called “father ” by the children ; 
the whole forming, as it were, a little hamlet. The discipline of the 
colony was firm and severe, but tempered by paternal tenderness, 
aiming at moral reform. Mr. de Metz was deeply impressed by 
what he saw at Horn and by the excellent results realized from 
the plan followed there, which he studied attentively, and which, 
he became convinced, derived its efficacy from the principle upea 
which it had been founded, of reviving sound family influences 
and surroundings. Having thus discovered the practical realiza- 
tion of his idea of reforming juvenile delinquents by means of a 
system paternal and religious in its character, he returned home 
determined to found there an agricultural reformatory, to which 
he would devote all the resources of his intelligence, his wonder- 
ful activity, a part of his fortune, and the remaining years of his 
life. Being convinced that the setting on foot and organizing of 
such an undertaking would be incompatible with a proper atten- 
tion to his judicial duties, he sent in his resignation, with an ex- 
planation of his reasons therefor, to the Minister of Justice, who 
at first refused to accept it, but subsequently, after a personal in- 
terview, consented. Mr. de Metz had a schoolmate, Mr. de Cour- 
teilles, who had entered the army, and who, from a similarity of 
tastes and sentiments, had become later in life his close friend. 
The magistrate and the military man, sympathizing with each 
other in their deep interest in penitentiary systems, had kept up 
an active correspondence, in which they exchanged ideas on the 
subject. On his return to Paris Mr. de Metz informed Mr. de 
Courteilles of what he had seen at Horn, of his design to estab- 
lish in France a similar agricultural colony large enough to ac- 
commodate three hundred children, and proposed to him to take 
part in the undertaking. At first Mr. de Courteilles hesitated ; 
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but, overcome at last by the ardent and clearly-demonstrated 
convictions of his friend, he too resolved to give up the world and 
devote his life and energies to the foundation, development, and 
perfecting of the contemplated work. Both proved true and 
steadfast, both struggled courageously to overcome the difficul- 
ties of their task, and both died superintendents of Mettray. 
After thirteen years of incessant toil Mr. de Courteilles died 
on the 1oth of September, 1852. Although his strength had been 
failing for some time before, he would not allow his labors to be 
lightened in the least, and fell, in consequence, into a long and 
dangerous illness. Just as it seemed he was getting convalescent 
he happened to hear that one of the inmates was about to undergo 
an operation. He promptly requested to be taken to the infirmary. 
There he found the patient under the influence of chloroform 
and insensible to pain; nevertheless tears were trickling down his 
cheeks. This sight reminded Mr. de Courteilles of a passage 
from Lacordaire, quoted in a work of his own, Condamnés et 
Prisons. He asked to have the book brought him, and read as fol- 
lows aloud: “ Prenez un homme qui ait passé par tous les degrés 
du crime. . . . Eh bien, un jour, sans cause apparente, il'se for- 
mera dans ce coeur désespéré une seule larme; elle remontera le 
long du coeur; elle passera par les chemfns que Dieu a faits, pour 
aller jusqu’a ses yeux flétris ; elle tombera sur ses joues et lavera 
en une minute toutes les souillures de cette Ame.” * The last of 
the above poetically eloquent words had scarcely left his lips 
when the book dropped from his hands and his voice was hushed. 
To the assistants, who hastened to him and asked what was the 
matter, he made sign that the trouble lay in his heart. Then he 
raised his eyes to heaven with a look of hope, and in a few mo- 
ments breathed his last. He was buried in the humble cemetery 
at Mettray, in accordance with his express desire, referred to in 
the following last words of his will: “ J’ai voulu vivre, mourir, et 
ressusciter avec eux.” | More touching in their simple and over- 
flowing expressions of grief and gratitude than the eloquent 
funeral orations delivered at his grave were in particular two, 
out of many, letters of condolence received by his colleague from 
former inmates of the institution. His young and fondly at- 
tached wife, the Countess of Courteilles, after his death entered 
the convent of the Dames de la Présentation at Tours. 
. * ‘* Take a man who has gone through every stage of crime. . . . Well, some day, without 
any apparent cause, a single tear will be formed in his despairing heart, and, rising through it 
and upwards through the ways which God has provided, will reach his dishonored eyes ; then it 


147i oll down, his chook and week out in an instant all the deflements of his soul.” 
t “I have chosen to live, die, and arise from the gtave with them,” 
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Mr. de Metz survived him twenty-one years, and bore alone 
during that entire period the burden of responsibility of the 
management. He displayed wonderful activity and energy in 
the discharge of his duties and of the good works necessarily con- 
nected with them. He found time to attend to everything, even 
to frequently call on his friends, but he rarely allowed his visits 
to exceed five minutes. He founded another institution, which 
grew out, as it were, of the first one—the Maison Paternelle de 
Mettray for the reclaiming of wayward and disobedient sons with 
whom nothing can be done at home by their parents or guar- 
dians. Even in his seventieth year he dictated to his secretary 
reports and letters which he was no longer able to wrtie himself. 
He frequently travelled long distances solely to be of service to 
former inmates either of the Colonie or of the Maison Paternelle ; 
and the time spent in railway-carriages he devoted to reading 
pamphlets and reports sent him and to noting his remarks on them. 
His friends and relatives in vain entreated him to consider his 
advanced age and to spare his strength. On the 2d of Novem- 
ber, 1873, he died, after an illness of only a few days and nearly 
thirty-four years of incessant toil. Great honor was rendered to 
his memory at the funeral services, which took place at Mettray, 
Dourdan, and at Paris. » The Court of Appeals there, of which 
he was an honorary member, happened to be at that time open- 
ing aterm; the Avocat Général, Benoist, in the usual discours de 
rentrée, paid a most eloquent tribute of homage to the worth of 
his deceased colleague ; the Chief-Justice, Gilardin, felt himself 
called upon to add to the solemnity of the occasion by express- 
ing most forcibly in behalf of the court similar feelings of regret 
and admiration, and reminded his hearers that an illustrious Eng- 
lish chancellor had pronounced the deceased to be a glory to 
France. Numerous letters of condolence and of strong affection 
and gratitude were received from former colonists reformed by 
his care. 

For the sake of convenient arrangement I have made a bio- 
graphical sketch of these two heroes of charity precede a de- 
scription of the work which they founded, which I shall now 
designate as “the Colony,” and its juvenile inmates as “the 
Colonists.” 

Mr. de Metz, in a pamphlet published in 1839, gave an account 
of the institutions abroad which he had visited, and announced 
his design to copy their best features in the one which he was 
about to establish, and which was to be not a prison, but a re- 
forming asylum. In it the children were to be brought under 
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family influence ; religion was to be made the basis of their edu- 
cation, having as its constant aim to develop in their young 
hearts correct sentiments, love of country, family affections, hab- 
its of order, and a relish for labor. He selected a site at Met- 
tray, about five miles from Tours, and in a country where the 
soil is fertile and easily cultivated. On the 4th of June, 1839, a 
board of managers was appointed, in which some of the most 
prominent men of that time consented to serve. Mr. de Metz 
and the Vicomte de Courteilles were appointed superintendents. 
Both were perfectly aware that the success of their undertaking 
would entirely depend on what kind of men they could get to be 
head-men over the families ; these had to be intelligent, devoted 
men, that could be relied upon to take a parental care of the chil- 
dren confided to them. Accordingly, on the 28th of July of that 
same year, seven months before any boy was admitted, they es- 
tablished a training-school for head-men, and twenty-three young 
men, respectably connected, applied to be trained init. Mr. de 
Metz explained to the applicants his plans, what was needed to 
carry these out successfully, and what co-operation he expected 
to find in them. He pointed out the difficult and laborious na- 
ture of the position which they had applied to fill, and advised 
such as did not feel possessed of the self-denial and devotedness 
needed for the task not to undertake it. Out of the whole 
number only a few were found suitable; one of these, Mr. 
Blanchard, was appointed, after Mr. de Metz’s death, super- 
intendent, and another, Mr. Arnould, was made inspector-general. 
This training-school has been kept up ever since and has done 
very well. During 1839 four cottages for the future colonists 
were built, and in one of them is to be seen the room, with 
white-washed walls, which for five years served Mr. de Metz as a 
bed-room and office. By the 7th of June, 1840, the colony had 
taken in eighty-two boys; after the lapse of two years it had 
overcome the great difficulties in the way of inception. In the 
years following, gifts of money and in other shapes flowed in and 
enabled the managers to build a church and enough more cot- 
tages to accommodate at first four hundred, and later on eight 
hundred, colonists, together with the numerous employees need- 
ed to provide for their wants. On the 21st of January, 1853, the 
then imperial government by decree conferred on the institution, 
as a mark of appreciation and sympathy, the title of “ Establish- 
ment of Public Interest,” in virtue of which it became legally 
authorized to receive gifts and legacies. 

The buildings of the colony lie in the midst of a field, and 
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form, as it were, a quadrangle enclosing a large open square, 
with a basin in the centre and four large lawns around it. There 
are no walls and no enclosures other than live hedges. In front, 
on each side of the entrance, is a house standing separate; in the 
one to the left the superintendent resides, the other is the train- 
ing-school for head-men. Behind these buildings are two rows 
of cottages facing on the quadrangle, five in either row; each 
cottage being 12 metres long by 6.66 broad—say 40 feet by 22— 
and isolated from those next to it. Each is the habitation of a 
family of about fifty boys under the direction of a head-man, called 
chef de famille, who has under him a foreman and two subordi- 
nates, called “ eldest brothers,” who belong to the family and are 
elected by its vote. The ground-floors of the cottages are used 
as workshops, and the two stories above for refectory and dor- 
.Mmitory purposes, which are managed in this wise: There are 
three supporting wooden pillars in a row on each side, and be- 
tween these and the side.walls hammocks to sleep in and tables 
to eat on are set up and taken down in no time. Crucifixes are 
on the walls of the two stories above mentioned, as also of the 
school-rooms. The cottages are respectively named after the 
donors who have paid either the whole ora large part of the 
cost of erecting them. Five, accordingly, bear on their fronts 
the names of the cities of Paris, Tours, Orléans, Poitiers, Li- 
moges; and four the names of Count d’Ourches, Benjamin De- 
lessert, Madame Hébert, of Rouen, Mr. Giraud. The last- 
named was a fayeur, or government paymaster, with a large 
family, who, having faithfully completed his full term of years of 
service, had been placed on the retired list. But rather than rest 
from his labors he chose to serve the institution as cashier with- 
out pay. He seems to have thought that his children would be 
as much benefited by the blessing which his gift would draw 
down on them, and by the good example set them, as by getting 
the money in his estate. The tenth cottage, which is inhabited 
by the youngest children, is placed under the protection of the 
Blessed Virgin, whose statuette is to be seen over the front door, 
adorned with flowers and foliage, which, as they become faded, 
are renewed by the inmates. In the rear, and in the centre fac- 
ing the entrance-gate, is the church, and on either side of it the 
school-rooms and lodgings of the numerous employees. Be- 
tween the residence of the superintendent and the training-school 
for head-men there have been erected the fore, main, and mizzen 
masts, completely rigged, of a square-rigged vessel; these were 
presented by the Minister of Marine. - The discipline adopted at 
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Mettray is somewhat of a military form, which has been found 
by experience best conducive to regularity and order. The time 
for rising, going to bed, to meals, to work, and all other occupa- 
tions whatsoever, is made known by sound of bugle. The boys 
sleep in the hammocks and eat off the movable tables of which 
mention has been already made. After rising each family stows _ 
away its hammocks, forms in two rows to say prayers in com- 
mon, and afterwards files out by sections, and in silence, into the 
yard to attend to the morning ablutions. Then they return to 
their cottage, and after the roll has been called they march off in 
silence, and led by their head-man, to the workshops or elsewhere, 
as the case may require. When the bugle sounds for bed-time, 
after family prayers have been said, each boy stands by his ham- 
mock, at a signal slings it, undresses himself, puts away his 
clothes carefully, and turns in. The infirmary, kitchen, and 
clothes departments are under the care of Sisters of Charity. 

The colonists are mainly trained to agriculture, horticulture, 
the raising of vegetables of all kinds, with and without irrigation ; 
they are taught farm-work and how to take care of horses, cattle, 
live stock, and poultry. They are besides taught those trades 
which are in demand in the country, such as carpentering, black- 
smithing in all its branches, framing, wooden-shoe making, tool- 
making, horseshoeing, stone-cutting, house-painting, tailoring, 
shoemaking, and baking; the colonists also assist in the laundry, 
the bakery, the kitchen, and the infirmary. There is also a sail- 
making loft for the instruction of boys born in seaports and who 
have a taste for a seafaring life; these are exercised, under the 
direction of a boatswain, on the masts referred to above. 

The colony has also several outlying farms, each inhabited by 
a family of forty boys, subject to the same discipline under the 
direction of a head-man, who is morally responsible for their man- 
agement, and who has a foreman under him to direct all the farm- 
work. Since the institution was started five-sixths of the colo- 


‘ nists have taken to agricultural pursuits, and the trained ones are 


much sought for by farmers. In the school, which is held daily 
and which all must attend, the colonists are taught reading, writ- 
ing, spelling, elementary arithmetic and its application mentally 
and practically, the principles of ‘the French language, weights 
and measures, an elementary knowledge of geography, geometry, 
sacred history, and the principal facts in the history of France. 
Linear drawing is also taught in cases where it is thought it will 
be required in after-life. 

Lessons in vocal and instrumental music also form part of the 
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course, and are given twice a week; the colony is thereby pro- 

vided with a band of musicians, which performs on Sundays and 

feast-days, plays marches, and helps to add to both the solemnity 

and cheerfulness of the occasion. The privilege of belonging to 

the band iseagerly sought for, but is conferred, as a reward, only 

_ on those who, besides being fully qualified, have earned it by as- 
siduity to their duties and by good conduct. 

As Mr. de Metz was deeply convinced of the essential efficacy 
of religious teaching and practice in all moral reform, he would 
have as co-operators in his work only moral and religious men 
faithful, as he was, to the practice of their religious duties. 

Mr. de Tocqueville, in his work on penitentiary systems, says: 
“ Nulle puissance humaine n’est comparable a la religion pour 
opérer la réforme des criminels, et c’est surtout surelle que re- 
pose l’avenir de la réforme pénitentiaire”’; and another writer 
on the same subject has tersely expressed the idea in these 
words: “Sans la religion on pourra arriver 4 la réforme des 
prisons; mais on ne parviendra par 4 la réforme des prison- 

‘niers.” * 

An ingenious contrivance is in use at Mettray for the retarn, 
secretly and to avoid disgrace, of stolen articles. At an appro- 
priate spot affording facilities for the purpose is a large, square 
box with an opening to it. On this box is written, Lost Articles. 
If the article found missing turns up the next day in the box, no 
one is permitted to scrutinize how it got there. 

The discipline at Mettray is, of course, severe. Every infrac- 
tion of the rules of the colony, be it ever so slight, is punished. 
Punishments consist of a reprimand in private or publicly ; depri- 
vation of recreation; confinement in the punishment-room ; dis- 
missal from an employment of trust or the loss of the grade of 
elder brother, if the offender holds either; having one’s name 
stricken from the tableau d'honneur ; confinement in a light ora 
dark cellar, with or without, as the case may call for, the addi- 
tional penalty of being fed on bread and water only; and, last of - 
all, being transferred to a correctional colony. In each cell the 
cross is hung on the wall over the inscription, Dieu vous voit— 
“God sees you ”—and these others invite the culprit to reflection 
and a purpose of amendment: “ Dieu est bon pour ceux qui es- 
perent en lui” (God is good for those who hope in him); ‘“ Dieu 
ne veut pas la mort du pécheur, mais sa soumission et sa vie’ (God 


* “ For bringing about the reform of criminals no human power is to be compared with re- 
ligion, and on it specially rests the future of penitentiary reform.” ‘‘ The reform of prisons, 
but not of the convicts confined in them, may be accomplished without the means of religion.” 
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wishes not the death of the sinner, but his submission and his 
life); “ Il est toujours temps de bien faire” ([t is always time to 
do well); “La priére est la ressource de toutes nos miséres” 
(Prayer is our resource in all our troubles). 

Punishments are never inflicted on the spot, but only after 
very careful and deliberate inquiry, during which the offender 
remains in a room called the Salle de Réflexion, where the super- 
intendent has a talk with him ; excited feelings have thus oppor- 
tunity to cool down, and the boy to feel that he is in the wrong. 
Confinement in a cell is never entirely solitary. The culprit has 
to learn his lessons for the teacher, who.calls to see him every 
day ; he receives frequent visits from the head-man of the family 
. to which he belongs, from the chaplain and the superintendent, 
and he is made either to break stones or split wood. Some 
boys have said, if they were allowed to have their choice, they 
would rather take a flogging than do that work. Good conduct 
and obedience to rules are rewarded as follows: The colonist 
who, by his exemplary conduct during three months, has incurred 
neither reprimand nor punishment gets his name placed on the 
roll of honor, called tableau d'honneur. The banner of the colony 
is confided to and borne by that. family which for a week has had 
none of its members reprimanded or punished. Boys who dis- 
tinguish themselves by their good conduct and assiduity to their 
work receive smail sums of money, which are invested for them 
so as to earn interest, and they get the aggregate sum when they 
leave Mettray. There are, moreover, good marks, represented 
by little squares of pink pasteboard, which in the institution are 
the equivalent of five centimes, or one cent, and are available for 
the purchase of the articles allowed to be sold'in the canteen, or 
to offset punishments incurred by the owner or by a comrade. 
Statistics which it is not necessary to insert here have demon- 
strated the steadily progressive good wenelts derived from the 
above-explained system of rewards. 

On Sundays, after, Mass, which, with an instruction on the 
gospel of the day, lasts only three-quarters of an hour, at which 
the choir-singing and accompaniment on an orgue-harmonium are 
both performed by colonists, the latter are all assembled in the 
large study-room to hear read aloud an account of the work done 
in the week just ended, and the roll of rewards and punishments, 
The superintendent takes his place on a platform at one end of 
the room and reads aloud the reports of the head-men about the 
labors and behavior of their respective families during the past 
week. Then, after making general remarks, if the occasion calls 
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for any, he recites aloud the rewards and punishments due, and 
who have deserved them. The proceedings are closed by award- 
ing the banner, on which is inscribed “ Colonie de Mettray—Hon- 
neur & la famille,” to the family which has become entitled to it, 
and which immediately delegates its elder brother to receive it. 
He advances to the platform, ascends the steps, and, after the 
superintendent has placed the banner in his hands, the band out- 
side strikes up a martial and victorious air. The flag-family files 
out first and forms by platoons behind the band, and the other 
families, with their different colored guidons next in order. The 
family of youngest boys, from six to ten years old, bring up the 
rear. (I regret not to find in my sources of information how con- 
flicting claims are settled if it happens that more than one family 
have deserved to have the banner.) Then the band strikes up a 
march and the column marches through the walks on the grounds, 
the very juvenile rearguard having all they can do to keep up and 
in line. After this review comes dinner, then recreation, after- 
wards Vespers, and next in order games and gymnastic and other 
exercises. The colony has a fire-brigade of ifs own, of which those 
alone can become members who have distinguished themselves 
by exceedingly good conduct. At six the families belonging to 
outlying farms who have come to spend their Sunday at Mettray 
leave for home. In winter, when the days are short, the colo- 
nists spend Sunday evening in the school-room, drawing, and on 
week-days they attend evening classes. 

Mr. de Metz’s heart overflowed with gratitude to God for 
having blessed his labors with so great success, and given him 
on this earth so much happiness in its attainment. So conscious 
was he of this that he used pleasantly to say: “ Lorsque Dieu 
me rappellera 4 lui je n’aurai rien & lui demander, il m’a payé 
comptant.” * Feeling the need of means to watch over and as- 
sist the colonists after their return to the outside world, he or- 
ganized the patronages, which are of two parts, one for the 
departments and the other for Paris. The former consists of 
associations of honorable men who have in charge, to look after, 
direct, and personally assist, the boys put under their supervision. 
They report every six months, and are reimbursed for their ad- 
vances. In Paris this business is attended to by a salaried agent. 
Before going into statistical figures to show how successful Mr. 
de Metz’s work has proved, a few general facts and one or two 
isolated anecdotes demonstrating it are in order. 


* When God will have summoned me to him I shall be without claim for any reward 
from him, for he has paid me in cash. 
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There are no walls and no way to prevent boys from escaping, 
and yet of 4,500 boys admitted, from the beginning only one 
elopéd. The attempts to elope were only 1.8 per cent. in 1877, 
1.75 per cent. in 1878, and .69 per cent. in 1879. 

After the revolution of 1848 a band of insurgents came to 
Mettray and urged the boys to leave, but could not get a single 
one to join them. 

The fire-brigade is always expected to run to fires occurring 
in the neighborhood, and they always do so upon the first alarm, 
with great celerity, and render valuable assistance. One mem- 
ber caught his death from exposure in winter, cutting a hole ina 
frozen pond to get a supply of water. 

The colonists turned out during the inundations of the Loire 
in 1856, worked for two days and one night, and rendered such 
valuable services that the city of Tours had a gold medal struck 
in honor and commemoration of the event. It bears this inscrip- 
tion: “ A la Colonie de Mettray, la ville de Tours reconnaissante. 
Inondations de 1856.” 

One of the colonists employed on a farm in the vicinity was 
kicked by a horse and felt that he was going to die. Although 
in great pain, and certain to suffer greater from the fatigue and 
jolting of the journey, he asked to be carried immediately to 
Mettray. Two days after his arrival he died, having received 
the last sacraments and edified his comrades by his fervor and 
resignation. He feelingly told Mr. de Metz: “I know I have 
put you to a great deal of trouble by coming here, but I was 
loath to die among strangers.” 

A boy was sent to the institution who, at the instigation of 
his step-mother, had killed his own sister by a blow with a 
wooden shoe. Neither prayers nor threats seemed to have any 
effect on his obdurate, sullen, and violent disposition. One 
night an alarm of fire was heard, and Mr. de Metz assembled all 
those strong enough to be of assistance, and led them off to the 
fire, having first ordered the tough case to be locked up because 
he could not be trusted. After a little while he returned, went 
to the boy’s cell, and gently reproached him for being unworthy 
to accompany his comrades. The poor fellow burst into tears 
and said he would gladly go with them, if allowed. “ Well, then, 
come along with me,” said Mr. de Metz; “ we shall see how you 
will behave.” And off they started across the fields to the fire. 
Next morning, after the fire had been put out and the colonists 
had returned home, the boy was missing. Everybody at once 
took it for granted that he had improved the opportunity to run 
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away ; but all were much surprised to see him brought back on 
a stretcher, very severely hurt in consequence of his bold en- 
deavors, regardless of danger, to be of service. He recovered 
from his injuries and underwent a complete moral transforma- 
tion ; was a model boy while in the colony, and, after leaving it, 
became an honorable man and a worthy father of a family. He 
often visited the institution with his wife and child, and was pro- 
fuse in his expressions of grateful remembrance of his stay there. 

The board of twenty managers of the colony reports: to the 
membres fondateurs, or subscribers contributing 100 francs—say 
$20—only once every three years. In their latest report, made in 
April, 1883, I find no general statistics; so that I am obliged to 
take them from another source made up to a much earlier date. 
From 1839 to the ist of January, 1880, 5,300 boys were taken 
care of in the colony, the average during 1879 having been 722. 

Up to the 31st of December, 1872, covering a period of 32 
years, 4,396 boys were sent tosthe colony. What their parental 
influences had been may be judged from the following statistics : 
859 came from parents found guilty of crimes or misdemeanors ; 
380 came from parents living together in concubinage; 689 were 
illegitimate ; 293 were foundlings or abandoned children; 584 
were born froma second marriage; 831. were whole orphans. 
Many of the children belong to more than one of the above clas- 
sifications. 

The statistics of reform foot up:as follows: Up to. December 
31, 1872, 3,104 boys had been discharged; 1,593 became agricul- 
turists, 707 mechanics, 694 soldiers, 110 seamen. Four have 
earned the decoration of the Legion of Honor; 24 have earned 
the military medal ; 5 have become officers ; very many have be- 
come non-commissioned officers or leading privates—premiers sol- 
dats ; 344 have married, and nearly all of these have families to 
support. 

During the first years after Mettray was opened the cases of 
relapsing juvenile delinquents fell from 75 per cent.to 14 per 
cent., and afterwards successively to 12, 10,9, 6, and 5% per cent. ; 
in 1871, as the criminal statistics of that year show, it was as low 
as 4,4, per cent. 

The daily average cost of maintenance fer capita was 1.44 
francs in 1877, 1.35 francs in 1878, and 1.32 francs in 1879, to- 
wards which the government contributes 70 centimes—about 14 
cents. The certificate for a high degree of proficiency in pri- 
mary studies must not be very easy to obtain in France, since 
at the examinations which took place at Tours in 1877, out of 33 
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candidates from the, canton to which Mettray belongs, only 17 
were successful, and of these 12 were from the colony, and 3 of 
same highest on the list. The excellence and success of Mr. de 
Metz’s work seem to have been duly appreciated in the United 
States, for in the report of 1880 are quoted words of strong 
praise written by a Mr. Randall, Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Penitentiary Congress; and from Mr. White, President 
of Cornell University. The Reform School near Amboy, in New 
Jersey, is managed, as I am informed, on the family system. At 
Studzeniec, near Warsaw, in Poland, a colony has been estab- 
lished on the Mettray plan, is doing very well and turning out 
good results. The Emperor of Brazil, while in France some 
years ago, went from Paris purposely to Mettray to visit the 
colony, and expressed great satisfaction with what he saw there.* 

In December, 1882, a committee of the Conseil Général of the 
department of the Seine visited Mettray, in order, by a de visu in- 
spection, to be better enabled to report on the expediency of 
making it an appropriation, which they recommended after they 
had seen with their own eyes that the management deserved 
naught but the warmest praise. But they were somewhat sur- 
prised at finding crucifixes on the walls of the school-rooms and 
dormitories, and were specially struck at the sight, in each cell, of 
the cross and the inscriptions mentioned in a preceding page. 
The committee concluded their report by observing that al- 
though the Conseil Général had on several occasions expressed a 
desire for the removal of the sisters who have charge of certain 
departments, and the employment. of lay persons in their stead, 
yet the request had not been complied with. They seemed not 
to comprehend that the managers, who have had experience 
of those services for so many years, are better than outsiders 
able to appreciate their worth and the inexpediency of substi- 
tuting others; the change being without any reason other than 
to carry out the plan of turning out religious whenever and 
wherever possible, without regard to consequences. 


* In the lists of foreign correspondents published in the reports for 1880 and 1883 appear the 
names of several persons in the United States either very well known or in some honorable public 
capacity, 
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“‘ There sprang up on the spot a crystal stream, with sweet-smelling mosses around it, and 
red stones beneath the water.”"—Legend of St. Winifred. 


CARADOC, son of Alen, the king, 
Hath loved, and loved in vain. 
He planneth a day of reckoning: 
“ Give heed, O maid! till thy death-knell ring! 
Short shrift ere thou be slain.” 


Winifred’s hair is yellow as corn, 

Her eyes as the corn-flower blue; 
She stood erect in the windy morn, 
Baiting her lover with words of scorn, 

Her heart to its kingdom true» 


A prince’s bride, or the bride of Death? 

Scant time to make reply— 
She hath flung his pearls on the bare brown heath, 
And offered to Christ her. latest breath, 

And knelt on the sward to die. 


The blow is cruel, and the blade is keen: 
Her pure white soul hath fled. 

By Bruno’s altar on the green, 

A blood-stained strip of moss between, 
The martyr-maid lies dead. 


Swift gurgled from the holy ground 
A stream all silver-clear ; 
While whispering grasses gather ’round, 
And strange-hued flowers bedeck the mound, 
And song-birds hover near. 


And still above the water’s breast 
Lingering the grasses wave, 

And still beneath in tranquil rest 

The blood-red pebbles closely press’d 
Reveal a martyr’s grave. | 
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PART FOURTH. 
CHAPTER II. 


A PRINCE OF THE BLOOD. 


THREE days passed—days of some anxiety to the friends of 
Florian. What was he doing on the island? His letters were 
sent to him daily, and there were many of them, while the mail 
sent back by him was voluminous enough to show that his idle 
hours were few. Yet Ruth was apprehensive. About what she 
could hardly say; but she fidgeted until the squire from the 
depths of his serenity called out: 

“Ruth, wid? you give me some peace? Will you stop your — 
demd fixin’ and movin’? What’s the matter with you, any- 
way?” 

“T was thinking of Florian.” 

“TI wish you'd think to some advantage, then,’”’ he growled. 
“Tt’s a round dozen of years since—” 

“Now, papa, don’t be bearish. I pity the poor fellow, alone 
with his sorrow on that island. I was afraid—what if—of course 
I suppose—” 

“Keep right on,” said the squire, with comfortable irony. 
“ You dassent say it, you know you dassent. I pity him, too; 
but he’ll get over it. He’s just the boy to stand such knocks 
like a wall. No give to him. I don’t see what you’re afraid of, 
unless that he’d go and drown himself; but his head’s too level, 
too valuable to do that, even if there was need. He’s worth 
more than his father ever thought o’ being, and there wouldn’t 
be any sense in having the family die out so sudden. Gosh’l- 
mighty!” said the squire, suddenly straightening up, ‘ what am I 
talking about ?” 

“1 don’t know,” said Ruth absently. “I think I will go up 
to Pére Rougevin’ s and see him about Florian.” 

“You needn’t,” acrimoniously ; “ Flory don’t want nothin’ at 
all to do with that party. They've completely busted the part- 
nership. You might see him, though, about the other feller.” 

A burning flush rose to the roots of her hair. 
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“ He’s the gentleman, I suspect, that you and Peter Carter 
were looking after. You see, Ruth, the old man isn't dead yet. 
He’s got eyes. I don’t admire your taste. He looks like Flory 
with the starch and the color knocked out of him. Another 
- washing would leave him like chalk. However, you’re in the 
thirties, and I han’t got nothing to say or do in the matter.” 

“In what matter, papa?” said Ruth, with recovered self-pos- 
session. 

“Oh! in this matter of—well, you know what. I don’t care 
to—” 

“Keep right on. You dassent say it, you know you dassent,” 
she broke in, mimicking him. “There is no matter to be dis- 
turbed about, and your hints are all misplaced. Will you walk 
up with me to see the pére? It is nearly dark, and we'll surely 
find him at home.” . 

“Don’t care ifI do. I'll shame you right to his face.” But 
the threat did not frighten her. 

They found the priest comfortably reading in his study, his 
easy-chair between the table and the stove. 

“You haven’t got any masculine furniture here, have you,” 
said the squire, after a glance round, “ with which to furnish a 
young but rather stiff lady’s parlor—something portable, pére, 
and protective; something that will wash the dishes while she 
goes visiting, and hold an umbrella over her when it rains, and 
something, above all, that’s masculine and warranted not to run 
away? Ruth’s looking for just such an article, and we heard you 
had one to sell cheap.” 

“He’s not in now,” said the pére, “ but you can see him later.” 

“ Don’t attend to his nonsense,” said Ruth calmly. “Have 
you heard anything from Florian?” 

“ He will be here to-night, probably. I received a note from 
him to that effect. He is coming to learn what I know of his 
father.” 

“Ah!” said the squire, “that must be a good deal.” 

“Tam so glad that—well,” and she stopped abruptly, “after 
all, I do not know that he is well.” 

“ There is nothing to disturb him particularly,” said the priest, 
with the faintest touch of scorn, which the squire took for praise. 
“He remained on the island partly to investigate the cabin where 
his father lived, and partly to enjoy quiet and retirement after 
an arduous campaign. Sentiment does not enter largely into 
Florian’s make-up.” 

“He’s too much of a Yankee for that,” said the admiring 
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squire. “There’s nothing in this world can put Flory down, 
unless death. I just dote on that boy.” 

The sharp ring of the door-bell sounded at the moment. 

“ This is he,” said the pére. “TI invite you both to remain 
and hear what I am to tell about this so-called Scott. It is a 
curious history and contains nothing that you may not know.” 

“If Florian does not object—” 

“Don’t you fret,” said the squire, cutting off Ruth’s polite 
remarks, for he was eager to stay. “Don’t you fret, I say. 
Flory has no family secrets from me—us, I mean.” 

When Florian entered the squire saved any one the trouble 
of replying to his grave salutation by at once taking the position 
of chairman of the meeting. Ruth was satisfied to note in silence 
the changes which a few days had made in the politician’s face. 
It was paler than usual, and the eyes seemed sunken and weary. 
The evidences were that Florian had not passed as quiet a time 
at the island as’ the pére believed, but in the hurry and gentle 
excitement of an animated conversation the paleness and hollow- 
ness disappeared to. a great degree. 

“As you intend to return to-night,” said Pére Rougevin by 
way of preface, “ I suppose you are willing to have me begin my 
narration: 1 wish that Miss Ruth and her father should hear it, 
if you have no objections.” 

Of course Florian had none, and the squire was delight- 
ed. The room was comfortable, curiosity was sharp, and the 
pére’s story-telling powers were above the average. To-night 
he had no intention and no desire to do more than tell a brief 
tale. 

“I became aware of the facts which I tell to you,” he said, 
“not by any favor on your father’s part, but through an accident. 
In the ordinary course of my parish business the prince found it 
necessary to confide in me. If he was more precise in his ac- 
count of his life to me than to any other, it was because I insisted 
on knowing the whole story, with every shade that time had cast 
upon it. : 

“You know the title which belonged to him, and how he lost 
it: He was a Catholic and favored a poor relation of no princi- 
ple. He lost his position, and almost his life, through this relation, 
who, by intrigues quite possible in Russia, convinced the czar that 
his relative, your father, was conspiring against him. A friend 
laid before the unfortunate prince the state of affairs. He saw 
at once that nothing short of a miracle could save him. He was 
young and practically friendless, for a Catholic noble of the blood’ 
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royal was unique and stood alone. With his two children he 
hurried into France. 

“ The fate of his wife, the princess, was particularly sad. She 
was a woman of mind and will. When the prince spoke of exile 
she refused to leave her country. On good and reasonable 
grounds, however. Her family was powerful. She, at least, was 
safe, and she was bent on doing her utmost to save her husband's 
estates and name. But for safety’s sake she urged the prince to 
depart with the children, which he did, without misgivings, yet 
without hope. His brave wife returned to the home of her 
father, made many efforts to save the estates, and gained so many 
important favors from the emperor that the scheming relative 
saw his plotting in danger of coming to naught. In her father’s 
house the princess died suddenly, of poison. 

“ There was no-crime, it seems, at which this relative would 
stop. The prince and his children—his name was Florian, like 
your own, sir—shortly felt the sting of his unscrupulousness. 
Tracked to Paris, to Madrid, to Genoa, to London; they had 
many narrow escapes from death at the hands of his agents. The 
wilds of America offered him a refuge, and to them he fled. 
Hope was dead in him. Henceforth his one effort was to hide 
himself and his children from the assassin. He could not do it, 
as you have seen, but all that man could do he did, and, if he fell 
himself, probably saved you. The rest you know.” 

It was abrupt, concise, unsympathetic, this recital of an unfor- 
tunate man’s life, and it left as many points unsettled as if it had 
‘not been told. Florian, however, was prepared with a bristling 
array of questions. He burned to discover the spirit of his father’s 
strange life, and could not be content with these dry bones. 

“Much of this information was contained in the letters and 
documents held by Mrs. Wallace,” said Florian. 

“I do not know,” replied the priest. “I never saw the let- 
ters. Your father fondly preserved them as mementoes of a 
time for ever gone. Mrs. Wallace removed them to her secret 
closet without his permission.” 

“I thought my father of no religion,” said Florian. “I had 
never seen about him in all the time that I knew him a single 
evidence of his faith. Was he a—” 

“No,” said the pére, with a touch of generous feeling, “he 
was a fervent Catholic, such a Catholic as misfortune makes; but 
it was part of his plan to let little be known about him. In an 
obscure village miles eastward from here he went to Mass and 


confession.” 
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“Yet his whole speech had a certain coloring,” Ruth said 
earnestly—* a spirituality which only a Catholic could feel and 
show. We thought it was philosophy—backwoods philosophy.” 

“ He was a great philosopher, too,” said the pére. “ His edu- 
cation had been thorough. He was a finished scholar.” 

“ Then the Izaak Walton was a blind,” blurted out the half- 
indignant squire, “ and his talk about governments meant more’n 
Z thought.” 

“It was his deep and sincere and simple piety that thrilled 
me most,” Ruth said, with glowing eyes. “ However else he 
deceived us, he could not hide that, and I loved him for it. He 
was like a child.” 

“Of that there is no doubt. Suffering of the severest sort 
had chastened him beyond belief. For one so tossed about and 
so brought up as he, his simplicity was as sweet as unexpected,” 
the priest said feelingly. 

To this compliment Florian gave no apparent heed. 

“ Before Linda died,” he said, “I suppose, from what I recall 
of that time, that he told her his secret.” 

“On the very day of her death he told her. He found it hard 
to make her see the wisdom of keeping it a secret still, from you 
at least; but with my aid he succeeded.” 

“ Poor Linda! poor child!” 

Ruth glanced from the priest to the politician regretfully. 
There was very little in the manner of either to warrant a suspi- 
cion of mutual dislike, but the pére’s deliberate mention of his 
connection with the task of keeping Linda silent was a simple 
declaration of war. Passing over the hermit’s visit to New 
York, he came to the events immediately preceding the late 
tragedy. 

“ The letter which I received from.an unknown friend warn- 
ing me of the Russian’s designs against me was probably penned 
by my father?” 

The pére shrugged his shoulders. “He did not know of the 
letter, nor had the hermit told him of it.” 

“ Was he apprehensive, after the visit of the spy, that trouble 
was coming upon him?” 

“ Well, yes,” said the priest slowly; “yes, he was. But he 
had so much confidence in his disguise that he feared only for 
you. When he heard how you arranged the matter he was thor- 
oughly satisfied, and said, ‘ Now the danger is over.’ ”’ 

“Did he have any occasion to lose this confidence after- 
wards?” 
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“ Not until two weeks ago, when a heavy sadness disturbed 
him which he could not shake off. At that time he was not 
aware of the presence of his murderer. He must have discov- 
ered it suddenly and frightfully, for his usual prudence and sa- 
gacity seem to have deserted him at the critical moment. His 
end is wrapped in mystery, as was his life, and I believe he pre- 
ferred to have it so,”’ 

There was for a short space a little solemn thinking. 

“I found a handkerchief in the old cabin the time the Count 
Behrenski and I were here together,” said Florian. “It had a 
faint monogram, ‘W ’—” 

“It was Mrs. Wallace’s,” interrupted the priest. “She stole to 
the island that night to warn him of the presence of the count, 
and to bid him beware of meeting your friend.” 

“ And there is nothing further known of this hidden life; 
no letters, no scraps, no familiar insights, nothing to show what 
the man was under all his misfortunes, to make one feel that he 
was—a—father.” 

The last words came hesitatingly, and were answered by a curt 
nod from the pére. 

“‘T have his last letter,” he replied; “it was written for you 
to read in the event of his death. And Paul Rossiter may tell 
you things which he has not told tome. More than that—” 

A shrug of the shoulders. finished the sentence. 

“Linda had some idea of it,” continued the pére, “and it 
made her very happy in dying. Perhaps his old confessor might 
be able to give you a glimpse of his interior life. I.doubt it, 
however. It seems to have been a sanctuary into which angels 
only could enter.” 

“ You have, then, so high an opinion of his life,” said Ruth 
gratefully. The pére bowed and said nothing for a few minutes, 
but, as if regretting his.moroseness, he went on to say: 

“ He was a martyr to his religious convictions, of course. He 
could have easily won the favor of his emperor by embracing 
the Greek religion, and, had he. been a less tender father, might 
have lived in comparative comfort. The fear of bringing upon 
his children the sufferings he had endured made him self-for- 
getful.” 

“If you will let me have the letter you spoke of,” said Florian, 
who had been indulging in a reverie, “1 will be going. The hour 
is late, and the island is a good distance off.’’ 

The pére silently handed him a thick package, and rose as if 
to end a rather distasteful interview. 
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“I hope,” said Ruth, “that you are not going to bury your- 
self in that dreary solitude. Before you return to New York 
we would be happy to have you stop with us a few days.” 

“And now that the cold weather is here,” said the squire, 
who felt himself on familiar ground for the first time that even- 
ing, “ you'll be apt to stick there if the ice came on too thin to 
bear ye and too thick for.a boat. So you had better make a 
move on the double-quick. And now see here, Flory, you an’t 
doing the right thing by the party and by yourself. You ought 
to be in New York making cover for what’s left of your hay. 
Your father was a good man, but the best man that ever died 
wasn’t quite worth half the fuss made over him.” 

Florian received this lecture as pleasant badinage, nor did 
he make any reply to Ruth’s kindly invitation, but, wishing them 
all a good-night, politely withdrew. The squire snorted as the 
door closed after him, and: looked severely at nobody. 

“‘ The idea of a dead man having such influence over a living 
one!” he said angrily. ‘I believe you’re all to blame for it, too. 
He’ll die on that island, poking over the remains of that red- 
headed prince, and persuading himself of nonsense of all. sorts. 
And if he doesn’t his affairs in the city will all go to smash. 
Now, Ruth, see here. We can’t stand this sort of thing any 
longer, and. to-morrow—to-morrow, I swear it and I vow it—we’ll 
go over in a body; we'll advance on that island like an army, 
and we'll forcibly remove him to the village. Come on home. 
There’s no use in talking to the pére. I suspect he would be 
glad if Flory took a dose of poison.” 

“It might not do him as much harm as he has done hun- 
dreds of people since he came into the world,” said the pére with 
some heat. “Do you know what he sat in front of the whole 
evening, Ruth? A framed copy of his famous letter sent out in 
the campaign.” 

“Go it, you infernal papists!” said the squire fiercely; “the 
whole American people defies you, the Constitution of these 
United States—” 

“Papa,” said Ruth gently, “ you’re not on the stump now. 
You're in the priest's study, and I think we had better go.” 

“Jes’ as you say,” the squire murmured as his voice sank 
out of hearing under this reproof. “I forgot, Ruth. But how 
about that young Mr. Ross?” 

Ruth arose with some haste and bustled the squire through 
the door, promising the priest to call again, and fighting down 
her father’s voice until she had‘forced him into the street. 
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Florian made his way across the river in a dreamy, unsettled 
way, as if he had started for no place and forgotten the harbor he 
had left. He was very eager to know something of the real life 
of his father, and somewhat bitter at finding himself left out so 
regularly in the cold. This one knew and that one knew some 
trait or incident of the hermit, and Linda had received a full 
measure of knowledge at the last moment. He alone knew 
nothing. His thirst—and it increased every day—was always 
unsatisfied. His father spoke to him only through the cold, un- 
‘sympathetic channels of dead letters or of outsiders who cared 
little for him. It was a hard condition. He accepted it in his 
usual matter-of-fact way, but it hurt him nevertheless. 

When the island was reached and the door closed on all the 
world—on all his cares and disappointments, on all his ambitions 
. —he pulled the curtains over the window, replenished the fire, 
and, with Izaak Walton at his elbow, sat down to read his father’s 
last communication tohim. Just as his father had sat often dur- 
ing the nights of twenty years! The old charm of the place was 
not yet lost to him; it had increased, rather, because of its pa- 
thetic associations. Here he had slept and dreamed that his fa- 
ther kissed him; here the hermit had made a last attempt to 
keep him in Clayburg; here he had tried to discover, without 
much if any help from God, what his vocation in life might be. 
The warning which the prince had given him still haunted his 
memory, but he had not gotten over his old scepticism on that 
point, and recalled it with a smile. By the light of the old tal- 
low candle he opened his father’s letter and read it reveren- 
tially : 


My son, my most dear son: I have little time to speak to 
you. I fear, 1 am sure, our enemy is on my track. I thought 
you had for ever averted the danger. It isnot so. These peo- 
ple will not be satisfied until they have killed me. God's will 
be done! When you read this I shall be, dead. Much ob. 
scurity hangs over my life. It will never be removed in this 
world. It will pain you, but it was ordered so for your good. 
Believe me, your father, every moment of my life was a study 
to save you from what will befall me, every word that I have 
said to you dictated by the strongest love. Be content with 
what you may learn of me from strangers. I give you my love 
and bid you adieu. I return to you, according to promise, a 
well-known document. My most dear son, a stranger to me all 


my life, your father hopes and prays to meet you in heaven. 
FLORIAN. 
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He read it over three, four, ten times, with a more vivid pic- 
ture each time of the circumstances under which it was written, 
until the long-suffering of his father’s life and the condensed 
agony of that farewell was tearing his own heart into shreds, 
until sobs and tears came to shake to its foundations his infernal 
stoicism and eternal self-analysis, and to show him that he was 
no more, after all, than a son of man. He felt humiliated, but 
only before himself. When self-possession returned he glanced 
idly at the other document—a bit of writing signed, as his fa- 
ther’s letter was, “ Florian”; but the handwriting was his own, 
arid a more careful scrutiny discovered the manuscript to be that 
famous declaration of his views on everything which the hermit 
had received from him ten yearsago. He read it with a sad yet 
tender curiosity. His father had preserved it so carefully, had 
read it many times, no doubt, and pondered as a father would 
over the workings of the young soul which God had given to ° 
him ; had kissed it many times, and wept and prayed over it for 
him, and besought a daily measure of blessings on his son. 
Therefore he read it considerately, smiling at the boyish en- 
thusiasm which every line displayed, and frowning at the decla- 
ration of beliefs and practices some time discarded. The con- 
trast which it showed to exist between the boy and the man he 
did not see, or, seeing, did not take heed, but put it away between 
the leaves of the Izaak Walton and gave himself up to hours of 
profitless thought. In these moments of meditation that pe- 
culiar twisting of the features took place which had been noticed 
during the funeral, as if his very vitals had been seized by the 
grasp of intolerable pain. With his strong will he reasoned its 
cause down, but still the shadow haunted him night and day. 


CHAPTER III. 
A WOMAN SCORNED. 


AFTER a defeat the vanquished naturally hides his head for a 
short time, the quicker to restore his bruised features to their 
natural shape and color. This very just reflection did not at all 
soothe the anxiety of Barbara over her dear, devoted Florian’s 
absence. Twenty times a day she tried to read between the lines 
of the passionate letters he sent her from Clayburg, and because 
she found nothing her anxieties increased tenfold. Ruth was 
there, and who could tell what would happen? He had deserted 
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one woman. Such a man was not to be trusted; and if the old 
love were still strong after ten years of absence from its object, 
what would it not be in her presence, what might it not dare if 
Ruth said, I am willing? Finally Barbara packed her trunk and 
started for Clayburg to pay her old friends a visit. She wasa 
little fearful of the effect of her appearance upon Florian, but 
trusted to luck and her own charms to allay his anger. 

No one in Clayburg knew of her engagement to Florian, but 
the sight of her stepping from the train sent a cold chill along the 
squire’s spine, and Ruth’s first glimpse of her coming up the walk 
to the house produced a serious misgiving in that lady’s heart. 
She was going to stay with them, of course. The city was so 
dull that she could no longer endure it, and it was so long since 

he had been to Clayburg. While she was removing her bonnet 
and preparing to make herself comfortable the squire found op- 
portunity to whisper to Ruth: 

“ Not one word about Flory. That's who she’s after.” 

And Ruth, now that her obtuse father shared her suspicion, 
became more than.ever certain of the object of Barbara’s visit. 
Barbara was unusually entertaining and very frank. 

“ And you have had that very god among men, Mr. Wallace, 
with you, and you let him go so easily! What happy mortals, to 
be the favored friends of so charming a man!” 

“ Barbery,” said the squire solemnly, as he sat down before 
her, “don’t you attempt to tell me you came all the way from 
New York jest to see your old friends. You don’t care two cop- 
pers for us. You've got an object in coming here, and I want to 
know it. Because if you’re after me I may as well give in at 
once and save the trouble of a long courtship. If you're not, 
then I can rest satisfied and you can stay here as long as you 
wish to.” 

“ The vanity of an old fellow,” said Barbara, “ is as violent as 
it is curious. Now, what could I possibly want with an antique 
like you?” , 

“ An afitique!” said the squire, dazed. “ Ruth, can you sit by 
and hear your father called an antique by a mere strip of a 
widow? If you can you have no more notion of your duty than 
any other woman.” 

“ Well, papa, you are the sheriff—put Barbara in jail.” 

“] wish I could,” said he gloomily. ‘“She’s not safe even in 
jail, though: she’d bewitch the jailer, the chief of police, lawyers, 
judges. There an’t nothing, in fact,tohold her. Barbery, speak 
right out. Are you after me?” 
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And the squire groaned in mock anguish of spirit. 

“No, I’m not after you, you poor man; I have nothing to do 
with you, except to eat your dinners and make myself expensive 
and troublesome for a few days.” 

“ The hull house is yours, my girl, and all that’s in it. If you 
say the word you can have any man in the town that you're fish- 
ing for brought right here into the parlor, and I'll help you do 
the courting. I will, by Jupiter!” shouted the squire joyfully. 

“ Thank you; but I am engaged already, squire.” 

“ Jes’ so,” said Pendleton dubiously ; “ but you're not safe, en- 
gaged or married.” 

“ Don’t be too hard on me, please; and do go away, like a good 
man, until I have a chat with Ruth. You need not fear any 
trouble from me. As far as I am concerned, you will die un- 
bound by matrimony.” 

“T’m really obliged to you,” said the squire, going out, with a 
warning look at his daughter. 

“ And so Florian Wallace was here again,” said Barbara, with 
an.arch look at Ruth. “O Ruth dear! was there ever a man 
more faithful to the love of his youth? And tell me, tell me truly, 
did you refuse him a second time—why, no, a third time, is it not ?” 

“ Barbara,” said Ruth sternly, “ you have sense enough to 
know the bad taste and impertinence of your question. Florian 
has long ago given up his intentions with regard to me, and is 
engaged to a noble woman in the city. You do him wrong in 
talking thus of him and me.” 

“Yes, indeed, a great wrong,” said Barbara scornfully, “to 
him in particular, for he is the soul of honor. If you said ‘Come’ 
to-morrow, no woman, no honor could hold him from you, and 
you know it. That is just what Florian Wallace amounts to.” 

“I would be sorry to know that any one could say that of him 
with the appearance even of truth.” __ 

“Well, have patience and you will see. When did the great 
luminary leave here?” 

“That I could not say,” Ruth replied evasively. “I saw him 
for the last time at the priest’s house five nights ago. I bade hi 
good-by and urged him to remain with us a few days before 
leaving. He declined. I have not seen him since.” 

“ He had not arrived in New York when I left, so that I must 
have passed him, or he may have stopped at Albany. How did 
he seem to bear his late defeat?” 

“It did not seem to trouble him much, but he was very som- 
bre in his manner. I felt sorry for him.” 
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“ Did he not say that he was going to New York direct?” 

“ He left us that impression.” 

“I wonder if she knows anything,” Barbara thought, “ and, 
suspecting my errand, is hiding it? Never mind; there are a 
hundred places to inquire.” 

She changed the subject to other matters, but it required all 
Ruth’s watchfulness to avoid the traps which the cunning witch 
laid for her in the most unexpected places. But for her aid the 
Squire could not have helped giving her the information she so 
eagerly sought, and it intensified Barbara’s anger to see how tho. 
roughly she was kept in the dark. 

“T’ll get even with Miss Prim, if I can,” she said bitterly, 
“and I shall not spare her when my time comes.’ 

She went up to visit the pére the next afternoon towards 
evening, but, owing to the squire’s foresight, failed to get any 
information from him. In fact, no one knew anything concern- 
ing Florian, and the towns-people believed he had returned to 
New York the day after Scott’s funeral. She had received letters 
from him later than that date, so that during the intervening time 
he was actually in hiding. Intense alarm now seized her, and she 
came to the determination to force the truth from the Pendletons 
by any means that came to hand. Sitting quietly in the parlor 
after dinner with the squire and Ruth, she flung down her gage 
of battle to them with disconcerting suddenness. 

“T suppose you are both aware of the object of my visit here,” 
she said; ‘‘at least your manner shows that you are.” 

“ Well, Barbery,” said the squire coolly, “ Flory’s high game, 
and I don’t blame you, but you'll never get him; mark my words— 
you'll never get him.” 

“You know where he’s hiding, both of you. Why do you not 
tell me what I want to know?” she snapped, and all her evil self 
displayed itself in her coarse manner. 

“’Tisn’t fair, my dear. Flory must have a show,” the squire 
said, with much gravity ; “ and as he’s somewhat cast down now, 
it wouldn’t do to let you go cooing around him. You'd have him 
Married to you ina wink. Your cooing doesn’t suit as well after 
marriage as before, and I’m going to save him from you, if I can.” 

“ At least you might have some gratitude,” turning suddenly on 
Ruth. “When your love-affair was hanging fire I assisted you.’ 

“Without any wish on my part,” said gentle Ruth, flushing 
. painfully. “ Your interference was of more harm than benefit. 
I never knew you were what you now show yourself to be.” 

“You didn’t?” snorted the squire. “Then you’ve had your 
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eyes shut since you were born, girl. You didn’t know Barbery ? 
She isn’t one bit different from what she was twenty years ago, 
for all her turning papist like yourself! Do you know what I 
said?” 

“Qh! yes, squire,” with a charming smile. “ Every one knows 
what you say, and even what you think, or are going to say or 
think. You're a dear, soft-headed old idiot!” 

“ Jes’ as you say,” murmured the squire, for lack of words 
to express his feelings, while Ruth listened in amazement. 

“You might as well know,” she said, with heightened color, 
“that I am Florian’s promised wife. Will you tell me zow where 
he is?” 

“Don’t you do it, Ruth,” gasped the squire. “It’s quite 
likely she’s—”’ 

“QO papa!” said Ruth, “don’t insinuate that. If you are 
what you say, Barbara Merrion, what has become of Frances 
Lynch?” * 

“ Thrown aside like a toy. What did Florian want with her 
—a dainty nonentity?” And she laughed. 

“TI think—I fear you are a bad woman, Barbara,” said Ruth, 
with the courage peculiar to her on such occasions. “If he has 
wronged that sweet girl it was because of you and at your in- 
stigation. How could you, a Catholic, think of such a wicked 
crime ?”’ 

“She donned the Catholic rig to catch Flory, as I said at the 
time,” said the angry squire. “You did, Barbara. Your face 
confesses it.” 

“T have nothing to do with these things. Can you, will you 
tell me where is Florian?” ’ 

“If you’re engaged to him,” the squire remarked wickedly, 
“ you ought to know where he is.” 

“T have a batch of letters which he has written to me every 
day since he came here, and I know that he is here, and that is 
all.” 

“You'll have to find him yourself, then,” said the squire; 
“and, as we don’t care to mix ourselves up in your doings, per- 
haps you wouldn’t mind going to stay with your friends in the | 
town.” 

“T have already decided on that, you funny old man, for it 
would be too much to accept of your hospitality farther.” 

Ruth rose and left the room without a word, hurt beyond 
measure at the vulgarity and wickedness of Barbara’s character. 
That it was light and insincere she well knew, but she had always 
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given her credit for a certain refinement and natural pride sufh- 
ciently strong to prevent such behavior as she had just shown. 
It was bitter for her to recall that she had confided the tenderest 
secret of her heart to this woman, and that nothing might hinder 
her from publishing it to the world. Barbara looked after her 
with light scorn, and the expression in her face stung the squire 
into a rage. 

“You've done enough for one day,” he said, purpling, “to 
give you a chance at a ten years’ penance. That good girl sees 
what you are to the core, and if she doesn’t make it known I will.” 

“ That good girl!” said Barbara, with a sneering laugh. “ She 
was always so good! Yet she encouraged Florian into offering 
her marriage, and then threw him off. She went to a convent in 
a streak of gushing piety, and when the gush stopped came run- 
ning down to New York after a dandy little poet upon whom her 
heart was set, and, if she had found him, would have proposed to 
him and married him. That modest girl! I'll make her modesty 
known through this town!” 

“ And if you do,” roared the squire, “I'll publish your char- 
acter to Flory in all the colors of the rainbow. How will he like 
to know that the woman he’s going to marry came up to Clay- 
burg and made a circus of herself and him to everybody, run- 
ning here and there with a story of an engagement? O Bar- 
bery ! you’re a bad one, and [ always knew it, in spite of your 
dainty ways and your perfumed trickery.” 

The dainty one burst suddenly into a fit of sobbing, and left 
the squire with his anger suddenly congealed in his swollen 
veins. The last threat had struck home. More than once the 
fear of such an event had chilled Barbara’s confident heart, but 
she had persuaded herself that if it came to Florian’s ears a few 
charming sentences would smooth the matter over. Now that 
the idea was put into speech by another, and that other the 
stupid, go-ahead squire, the enormity of her conduct burst upon 
her like a storm. There was nothing to do but propitiate the 
great dragon into silence, and this was her method. Pendleton 
was disarmed instantly. He looked at her suspiciously, coughed, 
twisted, and finally began to implore. 

“TI can’t help it,” said Barbara, with a sob for every word. 
“I know I’ve made a fool of myself, but who could help it? I 
was dying to see him, and you would not tell me, and I grew 
angry and impertinent. And now you threaten me, to calum- 
niate me—you, my own father’s relative, and to do such dreadful 
things. Why wouldn’t I cry?” 
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“Jes so, Barbery; you havea right to. I don’t blame you. 
But let up now, and let us call bygones bygones. You haven’t 
done anything awful, not any more than I would expect from 
you, and I’ve been rather hard in looking for you to act like my 
Ruth. There, now, do stop, and I swear you can marry Flory 
twenty times over before I open my mouth. Oh! tarnation, 
this is terrible. See here, Barbery, jes’ hear me one minute, will 
you?” 

But Barbara would not hear, and her sobs increased in vio- 
lence until the squire was temporarily insane. Peeping out from 
her handkerchief, she saw that she had brought him to the proper 
point. 

“I’m going,” she said, rising, “ dishonorably ejected from the 
house of my own father’s relative—” 

“No, no!” moaned the squire. 

“ Threatened with disgrace and shame—” 

“O Lord, no!” moaned the squire. 

“Then what do you propose to do, squire?” turning sudden- 
ly upon him with her tearful, imploring face. 

“T propose to do nothing, say nothing, think nothing, see and 
hear nothing in your connection now and for evermore.” 

“You dear old fellow! is it possible you will be so kind? And 
I'll go home this very night, and wait like a good girl until Flo- 
rian comes to me.” 

“That’s sensible, Barbery. You're not a bad girl, after all.” 

“ And you’re the sweetest, dearest old man,” putting her lips 
to his rough cheek and patting his shaggy head. “Good-by, 
squire. Be at the depot and see me off. Now I’ll go make peace 
with Ruth.” 

The squire sat in his chair a long time, thinking profoundly. 
There was the coming or going of light feet all around him for a 
long time, and the banging of many doors, but he never moved 
from his thoughtful position until Billy came to bring him out 
for the usual constitutional. Then the squire arose with a solemn 
disgust written indelibly on his face, and looked first at himself, 
then at his crony. 

“You're not tall enough,” he said mournfully, “or I would 
give you permission to kick me back into my senses.” 

“ What! kick you, you divil?” said Billy. “1 can do that, 
tall or short. What’s the cause of it all?” 

“A woman, old boy. She kissed me and petted me, and I 
caved in. A woman, and, I may add it, a widow.” 

Barbara transferred her effects and herself to the hotel in 
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much distress of mind, although forced to laugh often over her 
supreme conquest of the squire. She had gotten herself into a 
difficulty, and saw no easy way of escape as long as she held to 
her determination to discover Florian. To it she was bound to 
hold in spite of fate, confident that her old duck would not de- 
sert her. But matters had a gloomy look, and her orders to 
the landlord that she be taken to the depot for the night train 
was a sort of submission to fate which might not come amiss 
later. Sitting in the shabby hotel parlor idly touching the keys 
of the consumptive piano, to her entered Paul Rossiter. He 
was not aware of her presence. A wild, glad sparkle lit up her 
eyes at sight of him. Here was a chance to attain her object; 
here was an opportunity to stab Ruth Pendleton to the heart. 
She stood up shaking her finger at him as Lady Teazle would at 
Sir Peter, and the amazed poet, astonished first at such behavior 
in a stranger, was next overcome with sudden delight. 

“Mr. Rossiter—O Mr. Rossiter! is it really you?” 

“It is, Mrs. Merrion, and I am delighted to meet you.” 

“ And where is Florian—Mr. Wallace? Why are you in the 
same town and not together?” 

“IT suppose he is loafing on his island still,” said the thought- 
less poet. ‘“ He spends most of his time there and rarely comes 
to the village. And may I ask what fate has cast you at this un- 
happy season on the shores of the St. Lawrence?”’ 

‘‘ My native place receives me at any time.” 

“Ah! your native place?” 

“ You, I suppose, are soon to make your home here?” 

“T return to New York in a week, Mrs. Merrion.” 

“ Where you are hopelessly unknown by this time, as most 
people think you have drowned yourself. And is Ruth to go 
with you ?” 

“Ruth!” stammered the poet. “ What has Ruth to do with 
me? Do you mean Miss Pendleton? I have not addressed her 
twice since I came to the town. For a long time I was not 
aware she had left her convent.” 

“ And yet she left the convent for your sake.” 

He flushed a little, ignorant as he was of the motive of her 
boldness. She had, as she thought, an opportunity for belittling 
Ruth, and if the poet could not suspect it he could feel an un- 
easiness at her frank communications. 

“Do you remember a bit of bristol-board,” she continued, 
“scribbled upon by you in the convent-grounds last year?” 

He did remember something of the sort. 
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“Tt was found and givento Ruth. Romantic, wasn’t it? They 
could no longer hold her in the convent. ‘She went by hill, she 
went by dale,’ until she came to me in the city, showed me the 
card, and implored me to aid her in finding you. When you 
were not to be found she was nearly frantic, and fled to the se- 
clusion of Clayburg to hide her grief. Worse than a convent, 
isn’t it? And I thought you had settled the matter, and would 
take Ruth with you to the city! Well, there’s bashfulness for 
you! And so, Flo—Mr. Wallace is on the island. Which island, 
I'd like to know?” 

“ Solitary Island I think they call it,’’ said Paul absently, his 
whole body hot with mingled feelings of shame and delight. 

“Mr. Rossiter,” she said suddenly, “ you must do me a favor. 
I want to see Florian. I must see him to-night. The last train 
leaves at ten, and I must be on that train. Will you take me to 
Solitary Island ?” 

“T have to go there myself,” the poet said, surprised some- 
what, “and you may come with me.” 

“ Thank you—thank you a hundred times!’’ so earnestly that 
Paul had a sudden misgiving as to the prudence of granting the 
favor. 

“ And now, Mr. Rossiter,” pleadingly, with sweet confidence, 
“you will not go without speaking to Ruth? You will not 
leave her and yourself to pine—” 

“Thank you,” said Paul hastily. “ Please do not say any 
more about that. I will call for you at seven o’clock. Three 
hours will be more than sufficient to take us to the island and 
back again. With your permission I will go now, as I have 
some business to attend to.” 

The look of triumph, of delight on Barbara’s countenance as 
he left the room was spoiled by the baser feeling of satisfied re- 
venge. She had, in spite of her enemies, discovered Florian, 
and, at the least, wounded Ruth’s sterling modesty, if not alto- 
gether destroyed its existence in the mind of the sensitive Paul 
Rossiter. Paul went out into the open air in a daze of happi- 
ness. Ruth loved him; his fate was no longer uncertain, but 
he was sorry that her tender secret had found a resting-place 
in Barbara’s bosom. He could not see the motives of the latter’s 
coarse revelation of it to him. He was sure, however, that 
malice prompted both the coarseness and the revelation, and he 
had a dim suspicion that something might have happened since 
Barbara's arrival in town to bring it to pass. Perhaps Ruth 
knew and dreaded that Barbara would do something of the kind, 
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How would she ever look in his face again, suspecting that Bar- 
bara had so ruthlessly exposed her? The more the poet looked 
at the matter the stronger his suspicions grew, and alongside of 
them grew the determination to leave Clayburg that night as 
quietly as he had entered it months before. Ruth would then 
feel easier in the belief that her shame had not been made public, 
or even whispered to him. In time he could come himself to 
press the suit in which he had altogether despaired ; and if it 
was hard to forbear flying to her then and soliciting a surrender 
of the secret which rightfully belonged to him, its compensation 
was that the delicacy of his wife-to-be would not be so cruelly 
injured. She loved him and had sought for him, and was grieved 
at his absence. He did not want more; but he walked near the 
house just after twilight, and saw her sitting at one side of the 
parlor-table, with the squire at the other, her calm, peaceful face 
as sweet in its repose as if the nun’s veil hung about it. 

After all, revenge is not so sweet. Barbara began to have 
misgivings directly the first glow of triumph faded. What if her 
behavior should reach Florian’s ears? And how would he take 
her appearance on the island? She had confidence in her ability 
to do many things, and one of them was not to wind him about 
her finger. She might wind occasionally, but not always. One 
thing was certain as death: that if she made but one misstep the 
lost point could never be recovered. Still, she set her face 
against all obstacles. When seven o’clock came’she stood shiver- 
ing, not from cold, on the veranda. It was a sharp and gusty 
November night, but the wind was not strong and the bay was 
quiet. 

“One hour to go, one to come, one to stay, is the programme,” 
said Paul, as, with her on his arm, he made his way to the wharf; 
“ but that allows no time for unforeseen delays.” 

She did not speak, and he was glad she did not, for he had 
taken a natural disgust for her. At the dock the ¥uanita was bob- 
bing on the water, all steam up. A yacht was stealing carefully 
in to her moorings at the stern of the steamer, and drew Paul’s 
attention for an instant. 

“ What are you waiting for?” she said impatiently. 

He led her to the yacht, and they came face to face with 
Florian just stepping from it in a secret way, as if he wished 
none to recognize him. 

“ Here is a lady wishes to see you, sir,” said Paul simply. 

Barbara gasped as she pulled up her veil and held out her 
hand. 
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“Ts it you, Mrs. Merrion?” said the great man indifferently, 
not able to refuse the offered hand. “Iam glad to see you.” 

But the calm words were belied by the look of his face, which 
Paul would have understood had he known of his new engage- 
ment to Barbara, and which made the woman’s stout heart beat 
with terror. She was too frightened to utter a word. 

“Tam going to New York to-night,” he continued ; ‘‘ do you 
journey that way? I shall be glad of your company, if you do.” 

“Yes,” said Barbara feebly, and, strive as she would, she could 
not speak. 

“If you are going away,” said Paul then, “I have something 
connected with the island which you might like to know.” 

The great man waved his hand impatiently. 

“Thank you. I can save you any trouble. I know all I need 
to know, and were I looking for information I would scarcely 
apply to you. Are you going to the hotel, Mrs. Merrion, or are 
you at Miss Pendleton’s ?” 

Paul did not hear the mumbled reply, having retired modestly 
out of range of the great man’s heavy guns. 

Two villagers passing along the sidewalk some distance off 
were shouted at by the pilot of the Fuantta. 

“Tsay, Sam, what are you in for to-night ?” 

“ Inquest,” returned Sam lightly, “over the murder of old 
Scott. It’s goin’ to be at the hotel. Twelve on us air goin’ to 
sit on the body.” 

“Keep Squire Pen’l’ton off,” replied the pilot, “or he'll not 
leave any corpse for the rest 0’ you to sit on.” 

There was a laugh from both parties at this joke, and Paul 
saw the two he had just left stop suddenly and turn away in the 
opposite direction. 

“ Warnings everywhere,” he said aloud, “and all unheeded. 
God help him, for man can’t.” 

All three took train a few hours later for New York. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ATTIC PHILOSOPHER, 


In the whirlpool of city life again! Paul realized it with a 
sense of delight as unexpected as it was pleasant; for he had 
never a great love towards the metropolis, and his many sorrows 
there had embittered him against it for ever. Not quite for ever, 
as he now felt. He had the secret of his misfortunes in his 
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grasp, and nevermore could Russian spies go about whispering 
slanders and bribing the managers of theatres because of his like- 
ness to the Prince of Cracow. There was a fair field before him. 
He would haunt the old dens of misery where his poor lived, 
without being compelled to live in them, and the aristocratic 
seclusion of the famous boarding-house would open to him again. 
A few months’ absence had banished the mists that once hung 
round him. One manager was glad to have him back, and an- 
other, and a third. Then the mighty Corcoran was extremely 
‘ cordial, and had so far forgotten being called a “ dimmyjohn” by 
Peter Carter as to invite him to send ina series of articles. In 
fact, a few calls in the course of the day filled the poet with in- 
ordinate vanity; and it was with a very light head that he en- 
tered a restaurant to have an early supper. It was a cheap 
place, cheap even. for that time, but the eatables were plain 
and good, with a country sincerity in the bread and meat and 
potatoes and butter. An immense quantity was served to each 
customer. Paul was intoxicated enough to have withstood a 
weightier meal than was set before him, and was _ half-way 
through it when— 

“It’s his ghost! Lord be merciful to me that sees it!” cried a 
stout but shaking voice at a distant table; and, looking up, Paul 
saw the rubicund, rotund Peter, red in the face from weakness 
and fright—even in physicals Peter was contrary —staring at him, 
fascinated and groaning deeply. 

“O God, help me!” cried Peter again and again, beating his 
breast. ‘“ Mea culpa, mea maxima culpa! O Lord!” 

Paul cruelly proceeded with his meal, while astonished waiters 
gathered around the suffering man in wonder and sympathy. 

“ There he is. Don’t you see him?” said Peter in answer to 
their inquiries—“the boy that went and drowned himself be- 
cause of my folly. You can’t take him away. He'll be always 
before me, and eating like that. It’s awful!” 

To prevent the waiters taking Peter for an idiot the poet, 
laughing at the fun and delighted to meet this rarest of old 
friends, came forward to the journalist’s table. The start which 
Peter made as he saw the apparition moving towards him scat- 
tered the waiters in a twinkling, and his tragic grasp of the 
table-cloth would have ruined the crockery but for the restraining 
hand of Paul. 

“ T am real flesh and blood, Peter,” said he; ‘ drop your non- 
sense, and shake hands in memory of old friendship.” 

“ Paul,” said the old boy, with a little soprano squeal of de- 
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light—“ Paul,” squeezing and-wringing the young boy’s hand un- 
til it became a shapeless ache at the end of the poet’s wrist, while 
the tears chased one another over the round cheeks—‘‘ O Paul, 
Paul, Paul!” 

And that was the only word which the gentleman could speak 
for three minutes. The memory of all he had endured since 
Paul’s departure, and the joy of seeing his favorite, were too much 
for the excitable Bohemian. 

“ Let us go home to the famous attic,” said Paul as he pock- 
eted a flask for Peter’s benefit, “and we shall review old times 
through the flashing of the tears of Erin.” 

Peter shook his head and uttered a groan of such agony as 
really touched the poet’s heart. 

“T’ll take you to an attic, me b’y,” said Peter, when his voice 
appeared ; “but it’s me own—yes, yes, me own, and no other’s.” 

“ You are not, then, at De Ponsonby’s?” said Paul. 

“Oh! that heaven of delights,” squealed Peter. “No. I’ve 
been kicked out of it by me own hand, like the first Adam out of 
paradise. Here I am, in me old age, eating cabbage and pork 
when roast fowl or lamb would suit me better. Did ye order 
lamb, b’y? They do it well here.” 

“Never mind the lamb,” said Paul, “but come on to your 
lodgings. I have much to say, and something to give you.” 

“T hope it’s what I need, then. Come along and hear the 
woes of a gentleman of rank elevated to the sky—bad cess to it! 
I never knew how close it was till I lay next to it. There I’ve 
been, I don’t know how long, because of a rascal wid a gizzard 
instead of a heart, and the lovely Merrion—oh! that dainty crea- 
ture, that butterfly. Twice she deceived me. I don’t know as she 
did the last time, but anyway it was the next thing to deceiving, 
which is worse than the real out-and-out, since it has a better 
appearance of truth. Well, here we are, b’y, at the door. Up, 
now, and don’t stop as long’s there’s a stair to be climbed, till ye 
hit your head against the rafters or the sky. This is my Pegasus, 
this stairway. Are ye writin’ poetry yet, Paul? Ye are, of 
course ; it’s good to have all the nonsense out of ye while ye’re 
young, not be carryin’ it like poor old Peter in his fifties.” 

A poky room wa§ the philosopher’s garret, tossed and tum- 
bled out of all semblance of order, ridiculously small and badly 
furnished. The single bed boasted a silk counterpane. 

“That’s pretty, now,” said Peter, jerking it into the chilly 
sunlight and wrapping it about him, while he took a turn to the 
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window and back; “come here and tell me, Paul, do ye know 
where we are?” 

“ That row of houses yonder has a familiar look,” said Paul, 
gazing thoughtfully at them, “and there is one—why, if it isn’t 
De Ponsonby’s, sure enough! And there’s the old garret, and 
that’s. Frances, as I live, at the window, and she’s making signs 
to me. I’m sure she knows me.” 

“ Back!” yelled Peter suddenly, as he tossed the poet aside 
and took his place at the window, where he began to answer the 
signals of the lady opposite. When he was done he closed the 
window and sat down, suddenly moody, the silk counterpane in 
his lap. 

“ She made it,” he said sadly. “Oh! God help me, Peter. I 
know what Adam felt in looking over the paradisial fence.” 

Paul was brushing himself after an accidental tumble over all 
the furniture in the room, 

“Couldn’t you manage to toss a visitor out of the window 
once in a while to vary the thing?” he asked. “It would be 
more simple for him if other people had the trouble of picking up 
the pieces and putting him together.” 

“ Just so,” said Peter, with an unrestrained roar; “ but ye had 
no right interfering wid my girl.” 

“ Peter Carter—” 

“Not Peter Carter, but Parker Charles. Never mind me; 
go right on, b’y, and say your word. I haven’t looked at ye 
since | came in. My! but your pretty face is prettier than ever. 
Your clothes are not in style, though, and have a hang-dog look 
about them. And are ye comin’ back to stayf And so ye 
didn’t drown yerself, after all? Well, well, and all me tears 
wasted for nothing! And sure Frances and her mother wept for 
ye like two cherubs; and I tell ye, b’y, people don’t always like 
to see people that ought to be dead alive again. Suppose ye had 
left a will, now, and I got five hundred dollars; d’ye think I'd 
hand it back to ye now? Not atall, man. It would be all spent 
anyway. Oh! God help me, Peter. It’s little I made out o’ me 
intriguing.” 

“So you’ve been intriguing?” said Paul. 

“ Yes, I tried a bit of it here and there,» Peter answered so- 
berly, as if the recollection might have been more pleasant. 

“ And how came you to leave De Ponsonby ?” 

“ Put out, of course. What more could an old fool expect? 
Isn’t it a shame to think an old gray head hasn’t more sense than 
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mine? It was Barbara began it—the sweet, entrancing Barbara. 
Ye didn’t know I was Frances’ father, did ye, Paul?” 

“No,” said Paul, who understood this only as the usual 
vagary. 

“Did ye ever hear them talk of old Lynch that was, b’y?” 

“Somewhat. I believe he was a disreputable bummer, and, 
though of a good family, had no instincts but for a bar-room. 
De Ponsonby was well rid of him.” 

“Mea culpa, mea maxima culpa!” groaned unhappy Peter. 
“T am the man—Parker Charles Lynch, known to his journalistic 
brethren as Peter Carter, a gentleman once, and now a jolly old 
reprobate waiting for a taste of what you have in your pocket, 
me b’y. Come, out with it.” 

‘ “Not until I hear an explanation of those words,” said Paul, | 
across whose mind a thousand remembrances flashed the truth 
which Peter had declared. “Are youin earnest in what you say?” 

“Let us drink, Paul, to the reinstatement of a gentleman in 
his rights. I spent an estate on De Ponsonby, and now she 
wouldn’t spend the tenth of the boarding-house revenues on 
her husband—me, Peter Carter, alias P: C. L.” 

Here Peter executed the inevitable single step. Paul, in hope 
of having the mystery explained, filled up a glass for him, which 
the journalist glanced through with watery eye. There was a 
vast change in him from that distant night when in Florian’s 
rooms he had saluted the liquor as the tears of Erin. 

“The sunlight never looks so warm as when I see it through 
this color,” said Peter huskily. ‘ Here’s joy to me own Frances, 
and confusion to all boarding-house mistresses !”’ 

“Ye see,” he began, without any invitation, “I was bound 
the man wida gizzard would never marry Frances, and so I let 
out on madame. I told Wallace, right to his face, and madame 
was present and Frank, that I was the only and original Lynch. 
Madame didn’t deny it, and Frank—ah! she’s the dear little crea- 
ture—threw her arms about me and hugged me as if I was the 
most aristocratic Lynch in Ireland.” 

“What did Merrion have to do with it?” said Paul shrewdly. 

“Wasn't she after Florian”—Paul gave a great start—“ and 
wasn’t Florian after her, the mean hound, taking her to operas 
and balls while his promised wife was left at home?” 

The shock of this information was very great to the poet, but 
it did not prevent him from observing how, in the flush of feeling, 
Peter’s speech insensibly lost its oddities of brogue and expres- 
sion. 
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“T wasn’t sorry to know he was anxious to be rid of the girl,” 
Peter went on drily, “and I made it up with Barbara to give 
him this excuse of leaving Frances. Of course he couldn’t marry 
the daughter of a bummer. I tell ye, b’y, I never felt prouder of 
being disreputable than I did standin’ beside the low fellow with 
Frances’ arms around me. He felt his own meanness, and show- 
ed it.” 

“ Peter,” said the poet earnestly, “don’t for a moment think 
that I share in the opinions which the world has had of P. C. 
Lynch. I have always seen through the veneer which fate and 
his own oddities put upon him, and, in spite of his errors and 
blunders, [am convinced that a truer gentleman than he never 
breathed. Frances will bear me out in that.” 

“Just so,” said Peter, with his eyes fixed on the ground. 
After a little he went on. 

“T tried hard to make a match between you and the dear girl, 
but I see I can’t. She will never love any one but him, and you 
are claimed in another-quarter. I was commissioned to look for 
ye by Miss Pendleton, the foolish squire’s daughter. I bothered 
her some in doing it, but I hope she’ll forgive me and invite me 
to your wedding.” 

“ And how does Frances bear it?” 

“Poorly, poorly,” said Peter moodily; “‘ her heart was so set 
on the man. And then madame would have me in the house no 
longer, and that grieved her; and threatened to get a public 
divorce if I made myself known, which grieved her more. So 
you mustn’t speak of me other than Peter to her when you go to 
see her.” 

“ T don’t know that I will go to see her.” 

“Oh! you must, because she is sorry to think of the wrong 
she did you, and I rather think she wouldn’t object to you fora 
son-in-law, now that she’s lost her great politician. Oh! Maria 
has a heart in the right place, for all the style she puts on. The 
tears ot Erin, b’y.” ; 

“ And are you not allowed in the house at all?” 

“ Not allowed in the house! Indeed I am—once a month to 
see Frances; and sure I see her every day, for that matter. It 
was I she was signalling when you saw her. Oh! God help me, 
Peter—” 

“No, P. C.,” interrupted the poet, laughing. 

“The old name ’Il stick to me, you may be certain,” Peter 
growled, with a fond recollection of his right to the family cog- 
nomen. “ What’s the use, though, of bothering one’s brain about it? 
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With a smile banish sorrow, 
Have no thought for to-morrow. 


Hoop-la!” ; 

And the genial eccentric rose to pirouette and bow with his 
old vivacity, but his heart failed him, even while the laugh was 
bursting from his throat, and he sank gloomily on the bed. 

“Oh! I can’t raise it, this sadness,” he groaned; “ it’ll never 
be raised till Frances is happy again.”’ 

Paul could say nothing, for Peter was really suffering, and his 
lively spirits were unable to cope with his sorrow. 

“T’ll go over and see Frances and her mother,” said he. 
“Have you any message to send to either ?”’ 

Peter waved him off loftily and in silence, and, with only a 
light intimation that he would call again, the poet went away. 
He had only closed the door when the Bohemian’s face, like a 
purple cloud, appeared in the doorway. 

“ Paul, b’y,” said Peter slowly, “if you see Frances don’t mind — 
telling the poor thing how cast down I was. But if she asks ye— 
well, ye might hint at it slyly, so as not to disturb her too much; 
that is, if ye think it wouldn’t be botherin’ her, for ye see—oh! 
God help me, Peter,” he concluded, with a groan, as he slammed 
the door, without extricating himself from the muddle in which 
he was involved. Paul, half-laughing, went down the stairs with 
some serious thoughts about Peter’s dealings with his daughter. 
It might have been that money was at the root of Peter’s troubles 
—for he was still a spendthrift—and that Frances was supplying 
him from her own resources, which the poet felt was an imposi- 
tion, since the journalist made quite enough out of his profession 
to support him in comfort. 

Madame De Ponsonby Lynch gave him a generous welcome. 
She was still madame, reserved, exclusive, and good-hearted, and 
very handsomely apologized for her treatment of him, nor did the 
faintest trace of feeling appear on her smooth face at mention of 
an incident which brought her exiled lord to her mind. Frances, 
she said, was probably about the house somewhere—most likely 
in the famous attic which he had so queerly deserted—and she 
begged him not to be surprised at anything in the young lady’s 
manner or appearance, for she had lately met with a severe dis- 
appointment. The disappointment he had probably heard of, 
Since it was, in a quiet way, the talk of metropolitan society. The 
poet, after engaging his old attic from madame, climbed the stairs 
to look for Frances. There wag a burning indignation in his 
breast against the heartlessness of the man who could inflict so 
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cruel an insult on a woman so gentle and good as his promised 
wife. 

y “For promised wife she is yet,” thought the poet, “and not 
at all deprived of her rights by his treachery. It would bea 
deserved punishment to have him suffer at Merrion’s hands what 
she has suffered from him.” 

She came to the door in answer to his knock, and for a few 
seconds there was a hush of astonishment as the two met face to 
face. “Mr. Rossiter, or his ghost!” she exclaimed. 

“ And the substantial Miss Lynch,” said he, offering his hand. 
“T have engaged the garret for a long term, and am not likely to 
lose it by any more misunderstandings.” 

“ How can I ever—” 

“ Your mother has done it ; don’t say a word.” 

“* And my poor father, that made all the disturbance—” 

“T just came from him,” said Paul, smiling, “so do not let 
bygones trouble you. I know you have enough of unhap- 
piness.” 

Her lip trembled and she could not trust herself to speak. 
While talking the poet took a quick inventory of the changes 
sorrow had made in her. She was still the gentle, sprightly girl 
of a year past, but his practised eye noted the trembling lip, 
the melancholy shadows around the mouth and eyes, and the 
nervousness of her manner. 

“T have seen him so late as yesterday,” Paul said, “and | 
thought you ought to know. There have been so many strange 
things happening in his life. Who has a better right than you to 
know?” 

“| gave up all my rights to him,” she said bravely, while the 
memory of his shame brought a flush to her cheek and an angry 
sparkle to the poet’s eye. 

“But he had no—well, never mind. I was in Clayburg, and 
he was there. He discovered his father in the person of an old 
fisherman that he had known for years. Think of it—a prince of 
royal blood, with a Yankee dialect and a Yankee look, leading a 
solitary life on an island of the St. Lawrence!” 

“Tamso glad,” said Frances ; “ his happiness will now be com- 
plete.” 

“TI suppose,” the poet said cynically, but recollected himself 
in time. ‘“ Alas! Frank, there never was a more unhappy meet- 
ing of father and son. The father was dead, shot fatally by @ 
sneaking assassin, and it was only a corpse which death handed 
to Florian.” 
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“Oh!” she murmured, with clasped hands, and the tears be- 
gan to fall. 

“T think it was a punishment on him,” said Paul calmly. 
“No, don’t look at me so. We only buried the prince two weeks 
ago, and in telling you all about him I must say some hard things 
of Florian. You know I met him, Florian’s father, by a mere 
accident. He took me into his cabin, made a favorite of me, and 
let in some light not only on his own life but on mine. Frank, 
he was a saint. I never believed our country could produce 
such a miracle of holiness and penance. Florian was unworthy 
of him. He deserved to lose him, and to lose him as he did, for 
he died as much from a broken heart as from a bullet-wound. I 
wanted Florian to know that, but he suspected me and kept 
away.” 

“ Paul,” said she through her sympathetic tears, “ what has he 
ever done to you that you should talk of him so?” 

“ Nothing more than he has done to any true man in his treat- 
ment of you. God sent him one punishment, and he got no sense 
or grace from it. I doubt very much if he will gain anything 
from another. But I shall present the fact for his conside- 
ration.” 

“You will not,” she said sharply, in her excitement. “My 
wrongs are my own, and I do not look for any knight-errantry 
from you or any one. Paul, you must promise me that you will 
never mention to him that suspicion of yours. He has enough 
to bear now without that.” 

“TI won’t promise,” said the poet stoutly. 

“O Paul Rossiter! what have they been doing to you in 
Clayburg to change you into so hard and cruel a man?” 

“ They gave me a great longing for justice,” was his reply. 

She began to weep again, and he pretended to enjoy it; but no 
man can endure woman's tears long. 

“TI can’t see why it makes you uneasy,” he said, “ but I will 
promise. No, you needn’t thank me. It.is not a great favor, 
since I suspect he knows it partly already. I only wished to 
make his knowledge emphatic by showing him how it looks to 
Strangers. He needs to have his soul taken out and held up to 
him in a good strong light. If he saw it so I fancy he would see 
his—excuse me, but I am too talkative and too personal; but in 
the joy of return, in the hope of so cheery a future as [ look for, 
in my anger at his ill-treatment of you, 1 am excited. So you all 
thought I had committed suicide?” 

That remark brought the smiles to her face. 
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“ Well, you know what a despairing poet is apt to do,” she 
replied. “But we hoped you had merely changed your residence. 
Grief does not drive a good Catholic to suicide. It makes him 
better. But let me ask you, Did you meet in Clayburg that 
lovely Ruth Pendleton?” 

It was more than the poet could do to keep the blood from 
his fair face. It rose to his collar, over it, to his ears, to his 
eyes, to the roots of his hair, nor could his glib chatter hide it 
from her eyes. 

“ It is more than I expected,” said she, ignoring his talk and 
fixing her eyes on the tell-tale blush. ‘“ How did you get so well 
acquainted with Ruth Pendleton?” 

“You know how it is with some acquaintances, Frank. Yet 
I loved her for eight years, and I haven’t spoken a word of love 
to her yet. But I hope, at least I think—” 

“‘ She couldn’t resist a poet, the dear girl, and I believe you 
two were assuredly made for each other.” 

“ Thank you for that,” said he, “‘ but not more so than you 
and Florian.” 

“ And, by the nine gods,” he added in secret, “ this thing shall 
be accomplished yet!” 

TO BE CONTINUED, 





MUCH ADO ABOUT SONNETS. 


WHATEVER the date of its first appearance, it is very evident 
that when the idea that the Shakspere sonnets were expressions 
of hidden and cipher meanings, of unique or interwritten phi- 
losophy, mystic or erotic relations between personages contem- 
porary with their composition (were anything, in fact, but some 
one hundred and fifty-four desultory rhymes in sonnet form), 
came into English literature, it came to stay. For, often as it has 
been dismissed and discarded, it is still to the fore; and even 
now, within this current year of enlightenment, when most other 
mundane things not responding to the touchstone of nineteenth- 
century scrutiny have been discarded as rubbish, when even on 
the stage and in decorative art the romantic, rococo, and purpose 
less have disappeared—even here are one stout volume and two 
ponderous essays in as many phlegmatic reviews, which thresh 
the old floors once more, reread once more the alleged crypto 
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gram of these everlasting sonnets, and construe it a different way 
each time. 

In following these hermetic essays ordinary criticism is im- 
pressed not so much with their ingenuity (for there is no limit 
to human ingenuity) as with the facility with which not only 
Shakspere’s sonnets, but any other literary matter not historical, 
scientific, or didactic, may be so hermetically and allegorically 
treated. After all, what poem or prose romance exists which 
cannot be tortured into a set of symbolic types or allegories? 
Up to date there has not been lavished upon these sonnets any- 
thing like the literature, for example, once so popular with what 
we Americans call “ cranks,” devoted to that most ominous co- 
significance between the names Apollyon and Napoleon, and the 
consequent danger to this planet of ours, of which almost any old 
book-shop will be sure to yield plentiful treatises. The last Na- 
poleon, however, has passed out of sight without leaving so 
much as a sulphurous aroma in the ether, and it is just among 
the possibilities that even these tremendous sonnets are not her- 
metic, allegorical, or even—to what base uses may we come !— 
biographical at all! 

The really surprising thing, when one comes to think of it, in 
Mr. Gerald Massey’s immense octavo,* is that he, a poet him- 
self, should have insisted on referring these Shakspere sonnets to 
an identified love-affair of the Elizabethan day, when an ideal 
love-affair would have answered just as well. If Mr. Massey had 
not been a poet. before he became a Shaksperean commentator 
we should have perhaps wondered why he selected Southampton 
as the lover instead of Pembroke (for whose name, by grace of 
baptism and good nature, “ W. H.” might perhaps have stood). 
But, being a poet, why should not any one man—for love-affairs 
are, after all, pretty much alike, and involve a good many sec- 
ondary rivalries and friendships—have done as well as any other, 
or why should we not consider the sonnets as representing the 
uneven and tortuous course of any ordinary love-affair, when, 
to a poet, ideals are so much nearer and nicer than actual hap- 
penings ? 

Supposing that it should only be granted for argument’s sake 
that these one hundred and fifty-four sonnets are just one hun- 
dred and fifty-four anonymous poems of the Elizabethan era—a 
catena (to borrow George Eliot’s irreverence anent the Faerie 
Queene) in which “ you see no reason why it should not go on 


* Shakespeare's Sonnets, never before Interpreted: The Secret Drama of Shakespeare's 
Sonnets unfolded, with the Characters identified, By Gerald Massey, London: Longmans. 
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for ever, and you accept that conclusion as an arrangement of 
Providence rather than of the author,’—granted that, what 
would be first to strike a critical eye? We think it would be— 
could hardly fail to be—THE EXTREME INEQUALITY OF THE SON- 
NETS THEMSELVES. 

I. Could anything be more marked, more apparent, than this 
inequality? Here, for example, against the tenderness and 
pathos of sonnets xxx. and cvi., in which scarcely a quaint or 
archaic phrase marks them of their century, we must offset son- 
net Ixxxvii., in whose every line occurs an old term of court or 
musty chancery catchword, making it altogether about as signal 
an adaptation of old saws and modern instances to complimentary 
purposes as one can find in the Law Burlesques: 


“ Whereas, in sundry boughs and sprays 
Now divers birds allege to sing, 
And certain flowers their heads upraise, 
Hail, as aforesaid, coming spring !” 


Is this burlesque any worse than— 


“ Farewell! thou art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou know’st thy estimate: 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing ; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate ” ? 


Or still more extreme example of this law-letter pedantry, the 


CXXXiV.: 
«“ And I myself am mortgaged to thy will, 
Myself I'll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore or be my comfort still. 


He learned but surety-like to write for me 
Under that bond that him as fast doth bind. 
The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take... .” 


And so on, with “ patent,” “ misprision,” “ judgment,” and the 
like, employed as a lover's symbols to his mistress. Mr. Casau- 
bon might have written something in this strain had he been a 
Chancery practitioner and attempted a sonnet to Dorothea; or 
old Tulkinghorn, or Mr. Vohles. But is it not rather hard to 
imagine merry Will Shakspere scribbling this sort of thing on 
the banks of Avon, among the primroses of sunny Stratford, 
and with the bibulant temptations of Bidford, Pebworth, and 
Marston within easy hailing distance ? 

Then, again, we have the “though rotten, not forgotten” of 
the Ixxxi. Sonnets cxxxv. and cxxxvi. are plays upon the word 
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“ Will,” the name recurring once or twice in about every line 
ofthem. This is another mood. Whether the name refers to 
“Will Shakspere,” or to “W. H.,” or to a “willy” (which is 
said to have been the slang for “poet” in those days) is what 
nobody can find out. But how it has, in any case, anything to 
do with Lord Southampton’s particular love-affairs only Mr. 
Massey knows. 

Is it not a fact to go without cavil that the sonnet form in 
which most of these are written (for cxlv. appears to be the only 
one not in that form) is the principal reason for binding them 
up together? Has any other reason been discovered, or any 
other relation between them not purely visionary and fanciful ? 
Most of us have smiled, we suppose, to fancy what Shakspere 
would say could he rise from his seventeen-foot grave (it was too 
deep for a well, even if not wide enough for a church-door) and 
encounter some of the “readings” which have been assigned to 
him during these last one hundred and fifty. years. Mr. Bouci- 
cault said lately—with more asperity, perhaps, than the subject 
demanded—that he thought, on revisiting the glimpses of the 
moon and being asked which of certain “readings” best ex- 
pressed the thoughts in his mind, Shakspere would have an- 
swered: “ What on earth does it matter? Either interpretation 
will serve. I cannot remember which I intended. My dramas 
were written under the spur of necessity, to meet the crying 
need of the theatre of which I was one of the managers. They 
will be found to contain errors and blemishes. Let them be so, 
and do not encourage infatuated worshippers to turn defects into 
beauties. Nature is full of imperfections; and if it pleased the 
great Author to leave his work so to eternity, why seek to find 
perfection in every miserable little heap of dust? These trivial 
details you bring to my notice do not affect the purpose and 
shape of my play; and if they concern neither the action nor the 
passion nor the characters, why make so much ado about no- 
thing? I am neither honored nor flattered by the blind worship 
bestowed on my works by some writers. If my existence had 
depended on these text-grubbers I should have been shelved two 
centuries ago between Ben Jonson and Massinger, or buried with 
Beaumont and Fletcher. I owe my existence to the stage, to the 
actor. No dramatic poet has any existence in the closet.” And, 
the dramatic dialogue and purpose removed, @ fortiori, what 
would the author of these sonnets say to the guesses of their soz 
disant interpreters ? 

As to the rage to find in earlier or contemporary literature 
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the sources whence Shakspere procured this or that or the other 
phrase, some hint, perhaps, of William Shakspere’s own treatment 
of that feature of commentary, could he only come back again, 
may be gathered from a case quite in point. Last year a Cana- 
dian gentleman, a Mr. S. E. Dawson, wrote a little essay upon 
Baron Tennyson's Princess. Mr. Dawson sent a copy to the poet 
and received a reply, a portion of which-——as showing how a liv- 
ing poet must feel towards voluntary and dilettante commentary 
upon his work—is worth reprinting. Says Baron Tennyson: 


“T do not object to your finding parallelisms. They must always recur. 
A Chinese scholar some time ago wrote me that in an unknown, un- 
translated Chinese poem there were two whole lines of mine almost word 
for word. Why not? Are not human eyes all over the world looking at 
the same objects, and must there not, consequently, be coincidences of 
thought and impressions and expressions? It is scarcely possible for any 
one to say or write anything, in this late time of the world, to which, in the 
rest of the literature of the world, a parallel could not somewhere be found. 
But when you say that this passage or that was suggested by Wordsworth 
or Shelley or another, I demur; and, more, I wholly disagree. There zs, I 
fear, a prosaic set growing up among us, editors of booklets, book-worms, index- 
hunters, or men of great memories and no imagination, who impute themselves 
to the poet, and so believe that he, too, has no imagination, but zs for ever pok- 
ing his nose between the pages of some old volume to see what he can appropri- 
ate, They will not allow one to say ‘ring the bells’ without finding that 
we have taken it from Sir Philip Sidney, or even to use such a simple ex- 
pression as that the ocean ‘roars’ without finding the precise verse in 
Homer or Horace from which we have plagiarized it (fact!) . . . Here 
is a little anecdote about suggestion : When I was about twenty or twenty- 
one I went on a tour to the Pyrenees. Lying among these mountains, be- 
fore a waterfall that comes down one thousand or twelve hundred feet, I 
sketched it (according to my custom then) in these words: 

‘* « Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn.’ 

When I printed this a critic informed: me that ‘lawn’ was the material 
used in theatres to imitate a waterfall, and graciously added: ‘Mr. T. 
should not go to the boards of a theatre, but to Nature herself, for his sug- 
gestions.’ And I sad gone to Nature herself.” 


Is it speaking too harshly—would the commentators have any 
warrant to themselves complain of the harshness of the charac- 
terization—to apply the sentence we have italicized in the lau- 
reate’s criticism of his critics to the legions who advertise 
themselves as Shaksperean cicerones? The trade began about 
the days of Malone—1780-1790. Of those ten years Sir James 
Prior * writes vividly: “ Editors and commentators appear at 
every turn in all societies. In the club-house we meet three or 


* Life of Edmund Malone, Lordon: Smith, Elder & Co, 
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four of a morning: in the park see them meditating by the Ser- 
pentine or under a tree in Kensington Gardens; no dinner-table 
is without one or two; in the theatre you view them by the dozens. 
Volume after volume is poured out in note, comment, conjecture, 
new reading, statement, misstatement, contradiction. Reviews, 
magazines, and newspapers report these with as little mercy on 
the reader and give occasional emendations of their own.” And 
if this was true one hundred years ago, how much truer is it of 
these days! Mr. White wae ~ccently able to show that an inci- 
dent in “ Romeo and Juliet”—which some of our most superzes- 
thetical modern editors had pitched upon as displaying Shak- 
spere’s “‘deep moral purpose’"—was about the only one in the 
play that happened to be taken without the slightest alteration 
or embellishment from the prior story. If this sort of thing is 
not “imputing one’s self to the poet,” it would be hard to find a 
name for it. But the process, which requires considerable inge- 
nuity and periphrasis when applied to the plays, is clear sailing 
and simplicity itself when worked on the sonnets, which stand 
alone, suz generis, with no ancestors, antitypes, or prototypes, 
with no sources to reconcile and no references to be consulted. 
Anybody can doit. There is not a rock in the channel. All we 
have to do is to forge ahead ! 

II. In the second place, I think the student of these sonnets 
would very quickly become satisfied that they are not either 
autobiographical of their author or biographical of anybody 
else. The proposition that certain lines in sonnets cx., cxi., and 
cxii., such as— 


“‘ And made myself a motley to the view, 
Gored mine own thoughts—made cheap what is most dear ”—{cx.] 


“ That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, une the dyer’ s hand Baad 


si Yous ibe and pity doth the impression all 
Which -— scandal _—_- aah my brow’ Pctane ] 


“So I, nila lame by titted? s penne site’ _[uxxvii] 
tidal of: my Widlibiiaiie, and I straight will halt’ *—[Ixxxix.] 


and others, when torn from their context, are autobiographical 
of William Shakspere, or make the whole bewildering series 
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autobiographical, cannot, in my judgment, be supported by the 
facts} Those facts are that William Shakspere was far too 
manly a man to be ashamed of -his chosen calling; that, if he 
penned these lines, he penned them long before he had been 
enough of a public character to have imagined himself as being 
“ branded ’”’—to the extent of some thousands a year—by popu- 
larity, or to have been in a position, barring his theatrical con. 
nections, for something illustrious in the state. I leave again 
to Mr. Massey the task of weaving any such autobiographical 
matter, should it be proved to be so, into Southampton’s af- 
fairs ; or, if already biographical, to Mr. Massey or anybody else 
choosing to assume it the labor of bringing them to bear upon 
the author’s career, be he Shakspere or anybody else. Shak. 
spere may have been lame. We have no means of knowing 

whether he was- or not, but we must remember that the mean- 
ing of words has changed since his day. I doubt if “lame” 
then, when applied to the writer, meant anything more than 
any other of a hundred words used in the course of these 
sonnets in self-disparagement; or, least of all, had any reter- 
ence to any such physical disability as we understand to be re- 
ferred to by the word to-day. Similarly, Shakspere was fami- 
liarly known among his comrades of the theatre by the sobri- 
quet “gentle,” in allusion to his weakness for being considered 
of “gentle” birth (as shown, among other things, by his ex- 
travagance in bribing the officers of the Heralds’ College to issue 
a grant of arms to his father). I think the word “lame” had, in 
Elizabeth’s day, no more reference to physical deformity or acci- 
dent than the word “ gentle” had to a man’s temperament, dis- 
position, or social qualities. And yet,so far as I can discover, no 
student of the sonnets, however much he may insist that they be 
read as a whole, but has felt at perfect liberty to isolate lines 
anywhere and apply them as he pleased. What commentator 
yet has failed to take from sonnet lv. the first lines, 


«Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme,” 


or the next, 


“ Since, spite of him [Death], I'll live in this poor rhyme ”—{cvii.], 


and quote them as evidence that William Shakspere believed 
that the sonnets were, either as a whole series, or this or that 
one in particular was, tomake him immortal? Exegt monumentum 
@re perennius | 
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I am, I hope, not insensible to the delicious poetry which, in 
lines or couplets, is scattered here and there among these sons 
nets, and which in some (like the vii., xviii., l., lx., Ixxi., and 
others) predominates and renders the disappointment at sudden 
relapses into commonplace all the more dreary. But I feel less 
and less confident that the best and most satisfactory way to re- 
gard the sonnets is the unitary method of Coleridge, Armitage 
Brown, and Massey, and have a surmise amounting to a strong 
suspicion that we will yet hark back to consider them as frag- 
ments merely (as Meres did), whether Shakspere’s or somebody 
else’s. 

Mr. Halliwell Phillipps formulates the resultant of an entire 
lifetime of Shaksperean research when he says: “ Those who 
have lived as long as myself in the midst of Shaksperean criti- 
cism will be careful not to be too certain of anything.” And, in- 
deed, not only the most wonderful theories but the most as- 
tounding of facts pass without comment—seem to be taken as 
matter of course—if only translated to a Shaksperean vicinity. 
The Rev. Francis Gastrell—not a billionaire—who once lived in 
New Place, instead of selling out and leaving Stratford town 
when annoyed by relic-seekers, actually demolished stone by 
stone that substantial tenement (the first case on record, we be- 
lieve, of a man wilfully demolishing: his own real estate in a 
pique at a handful of rustic neighbors!) They dug a grave 
seventeen feet deep (deeper than most Stratford wells) under the 
pave of Trinity to receive William Shakspere’s coffin! * These 
and a hundred other remarkable tales, that in any other connec- 
tion would be accounted “ yarns,” seem to be reasonable and pass 
without question because pertaining to Shakspereana! But of 
them all, surely the most wonderful story is that a village lad, of 
scant training in a country grammar-school, engrossed in London 
in theatrical pursuits, should rewrite into hermetic English verse 
an entirely original system of Platonic philosophy, as the author 
of the Wew Study + proposes to demonstrate, or exchange halluci- 
nations and premonitions with Dante, as the Blackwood paper ft 


*The particular absurdity of this story is that the Avon runs close to the walls of Trinity, 
and at the lowest its surface is scarcely two (or, at the most, three) feet lower than the pave- 
ment of the church; so that to dig a hole to that depth strong pumps must have been used zz- 
side the edifice itself, 

+A New Study of Shakespeare: An Inquiry into the Connection of the Plays and Poems 
with the Origins of the Classic Dramas, and with the Platonic Philosophy through the Mys- 
teries. London: Tribner & Co. 1884. 

t‘‘New Views of Shakespeare’s Sonnets: The ‘Other Poet’ Identified.” 2/ackwood’s 
Magazine, June, 1885. 
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insists, or compose a nuptial poem to Southampton in cipher, as 
Mr. Mackay * would have us believe! 

As to the group of sonnets Ixxviii., Ixxxvi. (from which the 
existence of a rival poet to Shakspere is evolved), it seems to me 
more involution than evolution—as if this “ other poet ” was con- 
jured into, instead of being conjured out of, the text. Would an 
average reader—that is, an average of those who read these son- 
nets all—notice, in passing to that group, a sudden change in the 
“you” addressed? that, whereas it has been a “dark beauty,” 
a “lovely boy,” a patron, a successful rival in his lady’s favor, it 
all of a sudden becomes a “rival poet”? Why not test it? 
Would this average reader ever extract, for example, from the 
lines (Ixxxii.), 

“I grant thou wert not married to my Muse, 
And therefore may’st without attaint o’erlook 


The dedicated words which writers use 
Of their fair subject, blessing every book,” 


that this poet had “ dedicated a book to Shakspere’s patron,” or 
pick out of other lines in the group such clues as that this poet 
“had a familiar spirit,’’ was “ visited by a ghost,” and the like? 
We urge once more, why not test it? For, while commentators 
might quarrel with the proposition that the less one studies writ- 
ings as isolated as these sonnets are (of which we cannot find 
author, subject, date, circumstance, or occasion) the more one 
knows ; it appears to be yet scarcely a figure of speech to so assert 
in this particular instance. To the myriads of other suggestions 
as to the study of these sonnets I respectfully add this one. The 
reverse has led to all sortsof theories. The particular theory ad- 
vanced in that ponderous paper in Blackwood’s appears to me 
no more extravagant than hundreds that have preceded it. If 
any poet is alluded to in the course of thirty-nine of the sonnets 
and then abruptly dismissed, it is, to my mind, quite as likely or 
unlikely to be Dante as to be Chapman or Spenser. (Why not 
Tennyson or Longfellow ?—for we must remember Shakspere’s 
“ prophetic soul.”) Perhaps Dante may have written these very 
sonnets. Somebody must have written them. Perhaps, if these 
sonnets are a record of Southampton’s love-affairs, his lordship 
himself may be the “ poet” meant. The language of compliment 
is always rather under than over guarded. To be a poet one 
need not write verses (or perhaps Southampton, like most noble- 


' A Tangled Skein Unravelled: The Mystery of Shakespeare's Sonnets, By Charles Mac- 
kay. The Nineteenth Century, August, 1884. 
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men of his day, did write verses). Southampton may have had a 
“ Beatrician Shade ”’ to visit him in the night-watches, as well as 
Dante. Anyhow, most lovers and poets have dreams. And 
while it is never unsafe to poetically accuse a poet—or a lover— 
of being visited by familiar ghosts, isn’t it very nearly the height 
of, shall we say, craziness, or only zeal, to identify the particular 
poet or lover, or the visiting ghost, from the use of the hyper- 
bole? But, for all that, this very laborious writer of the B/ack- 
wood paper will have it, not that these sonnets are a record of 
Southampton’s love-life or dedicated to him, but that they are 
“the song of William Shakspere’s new life”! A right to charac- 
terize the Blackwood paper can only be earned by laborious pe- 
rusal. But, having earned that right, we forbear its exercise. 
Perhaps, however, we may venture the hope that another name 
is not to be enrolled in our Shakspereana Lunatica. 

If only William Shakspere could have had a Boswell or a 
Moritz Busch! We are getting to appreciate those worthies in 


.days when most men are too lazy to write biographies, even of 


their own ancestors, justifying themselves instead with empty- 
ing chests full of old letters upon a shuddering and book-ridden 
age. But soit is that of the man concerning whom we query 
most we have neither letters nor Boswells. Libraries of theo- 
rems as to the madness, the “subjection,” the “ lassitude,” and 
even the sex of his Hamlet; acres of ambling and exasperating 
minutiz as to Shakspere’s indebtedness to earlier bards for such 
wild extravagances as “the roaring sea,” the “ ringing bells,” 
“ the lashing waves,” etc., we have in plenty (and it is wonder- 
ful how cheaply they can be. picked up at the old book-stalls and 
how uniformly they are found with uncut leaves). The copy- 
righted commentator—he of crux and ending, “ period” and 
“group,” who stands the comma of distortion eternally between 
the amities of commentary and common sense—is always on 
hand with his wheelbarrow-load of dusty and archaic notes. 
Large attention is paid to the dramatist’s political and moral 
purposes in the plays, and to their chronological order of com- 
position (as if, granted the purpose, the order is of any conse- 


quence; or, granted the order, the purpose would suffer), and all 


these things somehow get themselves into print. 

There is more of English that to-day is a dead language than 
of Greek and Latin put together. There are long rolls of names 
which the compilers of our literature manuals get into the habit 
of including, but which are mere echoes ; which may have repre- 
sented readers once, but represent them no more, nor any mate- 
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rial for which readers have any use. But among these names 
that of the man we call Shakspere does not occur. There is a 
glamour about that name like the whisper of the spell which 
bound the Lady of Shalott to an ever-weaving and an ever-grow- 
ing web. Those to whom it speaks cannot choose but weave and 
speak in turn, passing ever and always onward the message they 
themselves have heard. O tergue quaterque beati who, reading 
by sunlight instead of rushlight, can so prolong the legend that, 
like the wedding guest, the world cannot choose but stop to lis- 
ten! And yet, blessed as these are, it is not to be forgotten that 
that way also madness lies. Among the names mentioned in 
Mr. Wyman’s diligent bibliography of one minor branch of 
Shaksperean controversy (aside from the alleged innocuous lu- 
nacy of all the protagonists participant therein) are those of 
two who, by means of the controversy itself, have been driven 
mad, besides that of one suicide! 

It behooves everybody, then, to guard himself vigilantly 
against excessive and exclusive poring over any material where- 
in no bank or basis of solidified fact exists upon which to cast a 
kedge whereby to draw—when all bearings have been lost in 
foggy and bewildering space—back to moorings. One of the 
seven wise men of Greece bases his credentials entirely upon his 
saying, “ Let there be too much of nothing.” To his sentiment 
let us add the rider, “ even of Shaksperean criticism.” 

But, heeded or not, of one thing we may be sure. We may 
open William Shakspere’s grave. We may find the inventory 
of all the world’s goods of which he died possessed—the cata- 
logue of his library, the disposition of his first-best bed. We 
may even dispose for ever of the Bacon-Shakspere controversy. 
But neither with any nor with all of these may we lay the ques- 
tion as to what these sonnets mean. That catena will go on for 
ever! As to every other human tangle there is somebody some- 
where to be subpoenaed. We can dive to find the submerged 
Atlantis ; trace the successors of the lost tribes; supply the mat- 
ter of the stolen books of Livy; we can import experts from 
Siam to testify as to the color of white elephants; but the son- 
nets will yet and for ever remain mere sibylline leaves. As to 
the thread that will tie these together neither ghost nor Daniel 
shall ever rise to depose! 
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THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


An Appeal to the Catholics of the United States in behalf of the 
University which the late Council of Baltimore resolved to create. 
New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 


Tus Appeal is signed by the archbishops of Baltimore, Mil- 
waukee, Boston, Philadelphia, and Petra; the bishops of St. Paul, 
Richmond, Peoria, and Dakota; Mgr. Farley, the Revs. J. S. 
Foley, D.D., T. S. Lee, and P. L. Chapelle, D.D., and Messrs. 
Eugene Kelly, Michael Jenkins, Bernard N. Ferren, Thomas E. 
Waggeman; who constitute the Board of Trustees of the new 
university. We learn from their Appeal that Washington has 
been selected as the site of the university, and sixty-five acres of 
land bought for the location of the buildings, at the head of Lin- 
coln Avenue, opposite the eastern gate of the Soldiers’ Home. 
Miss Caldwell’s munificent donation of $300,000 has been paid 
over to the board, and it is announced that the work of the con- 
struction of the first buildings is likely to be begun in November. 

The first department of the university to be inaugurated will 
be the School of Philosophy and Theology for advanced clerical 
students, It-is proposed to establish eight professorships in this 
department, some of which will be given to laymen. We infer 
that two or three of these will have physical sciences as the object 
of their teaching. The necessary endowment of each chair to be 
filled by a layman will amount to $100,000, and of each one to be 
filled by an ecclesiastic to $50,000, requiring, for the first eight 
chairs to be founded, at least $500,000. It is also desired that 
scholarships, each having a fund of $5,000, may be founded. We 
suppose that a much greater sum than one million of dollars will 
be required in order to place even this first department of the 
university on a sufficiently ample and solid foundation. We trust 
that the example given by one young lady will not lack imitators 
among those who are able to emulate it, and that a much larger 
number will prove themselves to be generous contributors in 
proportion to their means. 

We are glad to see that the Appeal repudiates the comment 
of those who have taken occasion to cast a slur on the actual 
state of education among the Catholic clergy. The very least 
that is required for ordination is, thus far, besides the most 
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essential part of an undergraduate course, three years of strictly 
professional studies. Hereafter the course of philosophy and 
theolegy will be, by an ecclesiastical law, extended to six years. 
Young men who have been admitted to the bar, or who are 
nearly or quite ready for ordination as Protestants, are some- 
times obliged to study for five or six years before they are ad- 
mitted to holy orders. Those who have been admitted to orders, 
and who may have been rectors of parishes, as Protestants, are 
always obliged to study three years before receiving Catholic 
ordination. There are many grades of education as well as of 
talent among the Catholic clergy, between the minimum on 
which a bishop can prudently ordain a candidate and the op- 
posite extreme. We must say that some of the best and most 
efficient priests we have known nave had only the minimum of 
learning, and that others, who have had the best advantages and 
attained distinction in the semmary, have turned out to be of 
little or no worth in the sacrea ministry. It is not necessary or 
possible that in any profession the majority should rise above a 
respectable mediocrity.. Inequality in respect to accidental en- 
dowments is a law of nature and of every human society. An 
education as much above the average as can be attained is 
requisite for a certain number, some in one branch, others in an- 
other, so that every one may have its adepts, and a learned body 
be formed which cultivates the complete encyclopzedia of science. 
The school of philosophy and theology in the new university is 
for this purpose ; it is intended to furnish a post-graduate course, 
to be a school of higher, more advanced studies for students who 
have finished the ordinary curriculum of college and seminary. 

We suppose, therefore, that instruction will be given of the 
most thorough kind in metaphysics, dogmatic theology, pa- 
tristics, canon law, the Oriental languages, and some departments 
of physics. Modern languages, the arts which subserve religious 
purposes, history, archeology, etc., certainly all deserve a place 
within the circle. 

We may remark here that the improvement of the ordinary 
course in seminaries is quite as much an object of attention in 
the highest ecclesiastical quarters as the provision for extraor- 
dinary studies. In order to effect this a corresponding improve- 
ment in the course of colleges and minor seminaries is necessary, 
which again exacts great care in providing for the instruction 
given in preparatory schools for boys. Deficiency in the educa- 
tion which properly belongs to the period of boyhood and early 
youth is one of the greatest practical hindrances to the due edu- 
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cation of young ecclesiastics in the higher studies. The founda- 
tion must be well laid, if the superstructure is to be well built. 
The sugar-cane is thrown in on the lower story of the factory ; in 
the upper stories the molasses runs and the sugar rolls out. Put 
a boy of twelve into a good school, and promote him regularly 
through college and seminary, he will be twenty-five or twenty- 
six years old when he is prepared for ordination, and thirty or 
more when he has finished his course at the university. Life is 
short, and art is long. ° 

It is obvious that even those who take the longest and most 
thorough course can be well grounded and fully instructed in all 
branches only which are of common necessity for all members of 
the clerical profession. In the, more advanced and collateral 
studies a selection must be made. We do not speak of those 
rare exceptions which are prodigies, such as, ¢.g., was Leibnitz. 
The rule must be to learn thoroughly all the common branches; 
in special studies, to prosecute one or two, and at most to aim at 
a rudimental knowledge of others in so far as that belongs toa 
liberal education in general, or to one which is professional. 
Just here the wisdom and tact of directors of studies need to be 
specially exercised, both in colleges and seminaries. The ar- 
rangement of obligatory and optional studies is no easy matter. 
The proportion to be kept between different studies—for instance, 
classics and mathematics—is a serious problem. To attempt too 
much and too many things is to hinder the attainment of the end 
—education and instruction in view of a particular state in life— 
just as surely as it is so to attempt too little’ More depends on 
quality than on quantity. Some common things are the most 
necessary and useful in themselves, and are, moreover, requisite 
for excellence in those which are special. For instance, with all 
the time and attention bestowed on foreign languages, it is most 
important that all pupils should be taught the knowledge and 
use of the English language. It is equally important that they 
should not be overtasked or hurried, but led along at a moderate 
pace, having leisure enough for exercise, play, eating, sleeping, 
and growing up strong and healthy as well as studious men. 

This is rambling from the direct subject of the university. 
But the whole matter of education is one general subject, and 
its parts are closelyconnected. Students who are prepared to 
profit by a university course must be prepared by the lower 
schools, and each one of the series depends on the one next be- 
low it for the due preparation of its pupils, so that the requisite 
improvement in its course can be gradually and successfully 
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effected. It is, therefore, for the advantage of the university, as 
well as for more general interests, desirable to have a revised 
and uniform Ratio Studiorum for all the schools, from the pre- 
paratory grammar-school up to the seminary. And then, what 
is more difficult and more practically necessary than this deter- 
mination of a theoretical scheme, the instruction and training of 
the’ pupils must be carried on in a thorough and solid manner; 
free from everything like a patent process, a method of quick 
and easy learning, which makes a school resemble a shop where 
wood is painted and varnished into a poor resemblance to 
marble. 

The remarks upon the due cultivation of the physical sci- 
ences, as well as those upon literature, which we find in the Ap- 
peal, are especially to be recommended to the perusal of all 
thoughtful readers. There can be no doubt that all the bishops 
in the world would endorse them, and they but echo the voice of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, Leo XIII. They are worthy of attention 
not only for their sound and enlightened wisdom, but also for 
the extreme beauty of the language in which they are expressed. 
The whole pamphlet, indeed, is redolent with eloquence similar 
to that with which the cause of higher education was advocated 
before the late Plenary Council. 

As for objections and forebodings, they are only the refrain 
of an old song we heard thirty years ago when the project of 
a university was first talked about, and which we then feared 
would result in nothing else but talk. The time for action has 
come at last, and the prospects are favorable for the inauguration 
of a great work, which we hope will command universal sym- 
pathy and general co-operation. Waiting for absolute unanim- 
ity, for the cessation of all objections, for the removal of all 
difficulties, would bring us to doomsday with nothing done. We 
do not expect that a great university can be brought to its full 
development and perfection in a day or a year. The work will 
be arduous and gradual; but a beginning must be made, in fact 
has been already made in such a promising way as to surprise 
and delight all who have been wishing to see founded a great 
American Catholic University. The highest and most universal 
ecclesiastical authority in the country, the Plenary Council, has 
decided the question; and it is now the part of all the clergy 
and laity to follow up and make successful the initiative action of 
the hierarchy by their hearty support and co-operation. j 
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I, 


THE day in St. Louis had been extremely warm for the month 
of March. As evening fell the round moon hanging in the sky 
over the east bank of the Mississippi cast a splendor on the Pres- 
byterian church at the corner of Fifth and Walnut Streets such 
as that structure had never known by day. Crowds swarmed 
about the corner, and the merry chatter and husky laughter of 
the negroes showed that these were caring little for the hopes 
that might be founded on the civil war that was believed to be 
at hand. A wedding was to take place, the bride a beauty, and 
a favorite of the whole city, and the groom an active, genial 
young man, who was deemed a fitting partner for the bride. 
The marriage of Phoebe McCutcheon and Tom Jeminy was of 
more immediate importance to the colored folk of St. Louis than 
the possible outcome of Lincoln’s recent inauguration. 

The negroes flocked up the hill from Frenchtown and down 
from the region about the Calaboose, while carriages, open and 
spacious most of them, made their way with much cracking of 
whips and let out their loads of handsome, well-dressed men and 
women. Men on horseback, followed by their grooms, added to 
the vivacity of the scene. A stout, fair-haired gentleman, unat- 
tended, rode up and dismounted in the shadow of the trees across 
the way. All was expectancy as a group of little darkies on the 
lookout scampered up through the middle of the street shouting, 
“ H’yer dey comin’, right now!” and the crowd opened a pas- 
sage. The bridal party alighted from their carriages, mounted 
the church-steps, and disappeared through the wide-opened 
doors. 

“Dey an’t no use talkin’,” earnestly argued an old house- 
keeper in a flaming bandana to her dignified, grizzle-woolled hus- 
band, “ strikes dis chile Missy Phoebe 'd a heap better marry boff 
o' dem Jeminys, or not marry nudder o’ dem.” 

“ Yo’ des better take car’ 0’ one ole man. Dat’s ’bout all yo’ 
got to do,” was her husband’s rebuke. But the old negress’ re- 
mark was the means, nevertheless, df setting the tongues around 
her wagging. 

For a neat-lgoking mulatto girl declared it to be her opinion 
that before Tom Jeminy had been long married something 
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dreadful would happen, as, according to her honest belief, it was 
unlucky for a twin to marry unless the other twin married at the 
same time. “ Den,’’ she went on to remark, “ w’at’s Mars’r Jack 
Jeminy to do? He "fused to come to de weddin’. Dem two 
brudders an’t done been away f’om one anudder befo’ sence dey 
was nussed. Tell yo’ w’at, Aunt Rachel’s got a heap o’ sense 
in her ole head. Yo’ don’ cotch me marryin’ a twin brudder, on- 
less de udder brudder marry my sister; an’ I an’t got no sister 
fo’ him to marry.” And she burst out into a loud guffaw. 

The front of the edifice, the eager, merry throng filling the 
pavement. adjacent and scattered in knots beyond, and the entire 
street on that side were bathed in the white moonlight. In the 
shaded strip under the line of trees opposite, the yellow glare of 
the gas that beamed out from the church lit up one spot, where 
the fair-haired man all alone stood behind his horse. His elbows 
rested on the animal’s back, and he was peering over the saddle 
up the aisle of the church. Everything was hushed, and then 
the triumphant notes of the wedding-march reverberated from 
the doors and all the windows of the church, and raised the wait- 
ing crowd on tip-toes. 

The bridal procession slowly issued from the vestibule and 
descended the steps. The groom was a strongly-built young 
man of medium height and light complexion, with an amiable ex- 
pression of countenance, though his eyes now had a singularly 
intense regard as they searched the upturned faces to the right 
and left. One glance at the bride explained the affection with 
which she was scanned by all there, black and white. There was 
no mistaking the mixture of strong will and kindness of heart in 
her nature. Her beautiful gray eyes were modestly downcast 
now, but whenever they rose and caught a glimpse of some fa- 
miliar black face her mouth would be wreathedinasmile. After 
the newly-married pair came the bride’s father, giving pleasant 
nods of recognition in all directions. The well-dressed company 

followed two by two down the steps. 

Near the curb-stone there was a jostle, a piercing shriek came 
from the midst of it, and then a mass of white lay on the pave- 
ment at the carriage-door, in danger of being trampled by the 
feet of the surging crowd. What a minute before was an orderly 
assemblage of friends and well-wishers had become an excited 
mob. Part gathered around the swooning bride, but the rest 
pressed over the curb into the street as a horseman in full even- 
ing dress galloped off towards the north. It was the bridegroom 
fleeing. 
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The bride’s father, having seen his daughter placed in the 
carriage, broke his way through the yielding throng into the 
street. 

“ Mars’r McCutcheon,” spoke a negro, pointing to where 
the fair-haired man stood under the trees, gazing after his disap- 
pearing brother, “dar’s de udder Mars’r Jeminy ober dar.” 

“ Jack Jeminy, what does this mean?” asked McCutcheon in 
a voice shaking with anger. ‘“ Where has Tom gone?” 

“TI declare to God, sir,” was the reply, “1 don’t know any 
more about this strange affair than you do. But the man that 
harms my brother is a dead man.” And the speaker, talking to 
McCutcheon but eyeing the exasperated mass that was consult- 
ing in the middle of the street, put his hand to his pocket. 

“But you brought the horse here for this purpose,” per- 
sisted McCutcheon, laying his hand heavily on Jeminy’s arm. 

“T tell you again, sir,on the word of a gentleman, I don’t 
know anything more about this than you do,” said Jeminy, 
loosening himself from McCutcheon’s grasp. And, as he saw 
that the crowd was pressing in upon them, he went on hurriedly : 
“I came to take a last look at my brother after his marriage, in- 
tending to ride off then out of St. Louis and go back to Ken- 
tucky. I am not sure that I realize it all yet. When Tom broke 
through that crowd yonder and galloped away on my horse I 
thought I must be dreaming.” 

There was no mistaking the honesty of the Kentuckian’s 
words. He sat down on the strip of grass that grew at the edge 
of the sidewalk and sobbed aloud. 

Phoebe in the carriage, surrounded by friends, revived. She 
looked at the anxious faces about her, but as her hands played 
with her bridal dress the disappearance of the groom flashed 
across her mind and she fell back fainting again into the arms 
of her father, who had just returned to her. 

“Drive home,” he called out to the coachman, and the car- 
riage rolled away toward Olive Street. 

There was a rumbling of disappearing vehicles, and the 
mystified crowd dispersed. 


II. 


St. Louis in 1861 was a very different place from the enter- 
prising “ Future Great” familiar to this generation. It was then 
distinctively a Southern city, not in latitude only, but in the 
character of its citizens and their manners and institutions. 
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The houses generally were low, seldom more than two 
stories in height, except in the more ambitious neighborhoods 
in and about Olive, Chestnut, Pine, and Walnut Streets. The 
oldest settlers and richest inhabitants were either of French 
origin from Louisiana or Canada, or were from the Southern 
States, with a sprinkling of Pennsylvanians. They were an af- 
fable, off-hand, hospitable people, free from affectation, but in- 
stinctively polite. An insult was resented on the spot, and in- 
sults were consequently rare. Horse-racing and gambling were 
very popular, and a bet was paid with as much promptness as a 
commercial debt. 

Of the solid men who used to gather in the Planters’ House 
at mid-day for refreshment Sam McCutcheon was one of the best 
known. He was tall and raw-boned, with a well-formed head 
poised on a strong neck. His gray eyes were set under bushy 
brows, and shone, in spite of his sixty years, with keen intelli- 
gence. He was dreaded in a bargain, and had the reputation of 
liking to “squeeze” an enemy when opportunity offered. But 
he could be very generous on the rare occasions when the im- 
pulse seized him. He was emphatically a hard man, but not a 
narrow one, and some of the great speculations he had originated 
and successfully carried through pointed to the Celtic imagina- 
tion derived from an Irish ancestry of which he was wont to 
speak. 

It was a boast of his that he had come to St. Louis from his 
native Tennessee when he was a stripling, without a picayune to 
his name. Just how he had accumulated his wealth was no- 
body’s business but his own. The public generally were satisfied 
to know that he had a great deal of money, and that he kept a 
tight grip on whatever came to his hand. He was a widower, 
and idolized his only child, Phoebe, but he was ready at any 
time to meet a party of friends for a game of cards where there 
was a good stake. There was a story that a fine row of houses 
known as the “ McCutcheon Block’’ was won by him years be- 
fore at a game of poker on a Mississippi River steamer. Sam 
and the captain, so the story went, were having a friendly game 
in the cabin, surrounded by an interested circle of gentlemen, 
when the betting began to be worthy of these two determined 
men. Sam owned the steamer, and the captain ran it for a salary 
and a percentage of the profits. The captain had shortly before 
invested the earnings of his lifetime in the erection of a row of 
houses that was the wonder of the St. Louis of that day. The 
game became exciting and Sam raised the captain’s bet with the 
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steamer. The captain called with the new row of houses. Sam 
held the better hand and won, and on the arrival of the boat at 
St. Louis the captain loyally executed the transfer of the row to 
McCutcheon. But the next day the captain’s body was found 
floating in the river near Carondelet. He had paid his “ debt of 
honor,” yet he could not make up his mind to live as a poor man 
again. 

The “ McCutcheon Block” was to have been Phoebe’s wed- 
ding gift from her father. 

Tom Jeminy was regarded as having been very lucky indeed 
in this match. He and his twin-brother had come from Kentucky 
only a few months before, and, besides taking a good deal of in- 
terest in horse-racing, the two had in the meantime been reading 
law. They were of a good family, but were orphans, with barely 
money enough to pay their modest board to a widow from their 
own part of the Blue Grass region. 

Tom had met Phoebe, had made love to her, been accepted, 
had married her—and now where was he? 

Phoebe ranked among the beauties of St. Louis, and those 
who knew her best said there was not a better girl either. Her 
goodness was so superabundant as to suffice for some of her 
flinty father’s shortcomings in the popular estimation, and, indeed, 
the old man always softened whenever his daughter was near. 

The days went on and the months. Since the night of the 
wedding nothing had been seen or heard of the twin-brothers. 
Phoebe’s lovely eyes seemed to grow larger. She could have 
died cheerfully; but death avoided her. Her father, the very 
impersonation of restless energy formerly, became listless, and 
would sit by the hour at a window of his house, playing solitaire 
and keeping anxious watch over his daughter. 


III. 


There were lively times along the Rappahannock in the 
spring of 1863. The battle of Chancellorsville had been fought, 
and the pickets had grown tired of shouting taunts about it 
across the river. The long, severe winter had broken up into 
the soft, balmy season of buds.’ When the early morning hours 
were past the sun’s rays freshened the blankets which the sol- 
diers spread out to dry on the grass in every glade near their 
picket-line. Woodpeckers hopped vertically up the tall trunks 
of the trees, and, high over all, mocking-birds were making fools 
of themselves and of all the feathered tribe. Across the sky 
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thin streaks of cloud passed from north to south and from south 
to north, resting now above the Confederate, now above the 
Union encampments. All out-doors was as gay as a picnic. The 
quarters of the armies were a mile or more back from the river 
on either side, and a turn at picket-duty was looked forward to 
with great pleasure, for the off-reliefs could lounge in the woods 
and play cards, write letters, or stretch themselves out at full 
length on the tugf with a satisfaction none but tired. soldiers in 
active service have ever enjoyed. 

The peaceful haze of the atmosphere had so settled into 
men’s minds that there gradually came to be a tacit truce be- 
tween Federals and Confederates. Both sides ceased firing. 
Songs were sung on one bank and the chorus answered from 
the other. Trading went on. Odd little craft were rigged and 
their sails trimmed so as to carry them to and fro across the 
river loaded with coffee or tobacco, each plentiful on one side 
but sadly lacking on the other. Strict orders from the head- 
quarters of both armies had been issued against this, but Ameri- 
can soldiers understand everything and hate formality. So mat- 
ters went on, in spite of orders, in the same free-and-easy way as 
before. 

Banks’ Ford, a few miles above Fredericksburg, was picketed 
by cavalry. About the ford on the northern shore the ground 
was open, and rose in a gradual, grassy slope to a wood in which 
the horses of the Federal outposts were secured under cover. 
Within a few yards of the ford a strong post of dismounted 
Federal cavalry usually kept themselves out of sight behind an 
earthen redan. But the Confederates had the advantage, for on 
their side the woods came clear to the river’s edge, so that they 
had been able to make it very dangerous for the “ Yankee” 
cavalry at the redan.. But now, with the tacit cessation of hos- 
tilities, the Union reliefs came as jauntily down the hill to the 
little earthwork as if they were not in range of Southern rifles. 

The lilinois cavalrymen who held the ford for the Union this 
afternoon were nearly all lying down on the shady side of the 
redan, sleeping off the effects of the preceding night’s vigil. 
The sentinel on guard, however, and the lieutenant commanding 
the post were awake keeping good watch. The sentinel, with 
his carbine clutched in both hands, rested his elbows on the 
parapet, and his eyes systematically swept the opposite bank of 
the river from right to left and from left to right. He could see 
the gray and butternut uniforms of the Confederates moving 
about in the woods, and could plainly hear the tread of their 
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horses’ feet. The lieutenant, too, standing beside the sentinel, 
was curiously watching the “ graybacks.” Their voices, which 
sounded thicker and softer than Northern voices, evidently inte- 
rested him. 

“T reckon the Confeds over there are Kentuckians,” he re- 
marked to the sentinel. 

“TI reckon they are,” answered the man, a Kentuckian him- 
self. “I tell you, lieutenant,” he continued musingly, “ you and . 
I wouldn't have believed two or three years ago that we'd be 
fighting old Kaintuck now.” 

“Yes, but we are not fighting Kentucky,” was the officer’s 
somewhat absent-minded reply; “we are fighting for her, to 
preserve her from secession and ruin. But what’s this?” he 
muttered, as a Confederate on the other side of the Rappahan- 
nock, carrying on a rapid conversation with the sentinel there, 
spurred his horse into the ford and made straight through the 
stream for the Union earthwork. 

The Confederate sentinel discharged his carbine at the man 
on horseback, and a dozen other Confederates along the river- 
bank did the same, all immediately after seeking the shelter of 
the trees that hung their boughs over the water. The shots 
aroused both sides. 

“Fall in!’’ shouted the lieutenant, and the dozen men of the 
redan sprang to the parapet and aimed their pieces at the ap- 
proaching horseman, who came on at a furious speed, though his 
horse was floundering dangerously through the stony bottom of 
the ford. The lieutenant, who had been restraining his men, 
now raised his sabre and cried out:-“ Fire!’’ But he had no 
sooner spoken the word than an exclamation of astonishment 
from him caused them to hesitate. 

In a second the air about the ford was full of flying bullets. 
The Federals, who at first supposed that the horseman they saw 
was leading an attack upon them, now perceived that in reality 
he was trying to make his escape from his own side, and that it 
was upon him particularly that the Confederate fire was directed, 
though many of the shots began to fall around the redan. 

The truce was at’an end, for the time at least. The alarm 
spread. On the ridge behind, where the Union reserve pickets 
were stationed, as well as in the woods on the Southern side of 
the river, the bugles were sounding “ Prepare to mount!” 

The horseman came on. His hat had fallen off, and his long 
hair streamed down his back as he pushed his horse through the 
foaming water. He was bent forward, with his head almost touch- 
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ing the animal’s neck, and he held up his right hand to the Union 
men in token of amity. 

The fight became general. The puffs of smoke which shot 
out from the ground were now almost the only sign of a human 
being from one side to the other, except the Confederate horse- 
man plashing through the ford and the Federal lieutenant crouch- 
ing at'the river’s edge. With every plunge of the horse’s fore- 
hoofs the spray rose up in front so as nearly to hide the rider. 
The friendliness that had for several days prevailed between the 
lines was gone; the blood was stirred now, and the air was full of 
hatred and death. 

As the horseman came nearer, the lieutenant, with a wild yell, 
began to wade out. “ Dismount, for the love of Heaven, Jack!” 
he cried, as he struggled, against the current, into the river up 
to his waist. 

“My God!” exclaimed the gray-jacketed horseman, sliding 
down from the saddle into the water. “@ Tom! I didn’t ex- 
pect to see you so soon.” As the two embraced, the shells of 
the Federal battery whirred across the river to explode at the 
Confederate side of the ford. The Confederate artillery behind 
the wood awoke at the sound of the. Yankee guns, and the valley 
was wrapped in a broad scarf of chalky white smoke. The 
crack of rifles, the hiss of musket-balls, the roar of cannon, the 
rush of shrapnel through the air, and the cheers and shouts of 
Federals and Confederates took the place of the peaceful tran- 
quillity of an hour before. 

Out from the cloud of bursting shells emerged the men—the 
lieutenant and the Confederate whose flight across the river had 
brought about this renewal of hostilities. The Federal officer 
limped, but was supported by his brother, around whose neck his 
arm was entwined. With much exertion the two climbed up the 
steep, gravelly bank. Nothing but the smoke which interposed 
saved them from a more accurate aim of the Confederate bullets 
that whizzed spitefully near them. Lieutenant Jemitiy could go 
no further and sank upon the grass. 

What agony was here! Without help it would be impossible 
for the Confederate to remove the long boot from his brother's 
leg so as to stanch the wound; and the flying missiles made it 
necessary to act without an instant’s delay. Stooping down he 
gently raised Tom until he was in a sitting posture. 

The sun had just set behind the ridge, and the dark forms of 
the Federal cannoneers stood distinctly out against the red west- 
ern sky, for there was breeze enough at that height to carry off 
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the smoke. But down in the hollows the shadows were deep, so 
that at every discharge of the carbines at the redan a streak of 
fire was seen to issue from the muzzles. 

After several endeavors Jack succeeded in raising his brother, 

‘and, taking him on his back, he toiled up a ravine towards the 
redan, balancing with difficulty his precious load. A Federal ser- 
geant and private from the earthwork came to his assistance. 
The firing gradually ceased on both sides with the disappearance 
of its cause from the sight of the Confederates, and the crippled 
lieutenant was tenderly laid on the ground in the shelter of the 
redan. 

The Federal outpost were amazed. Between their wounded 
officer and this Confederate deserter they could nowise distin- 
guish except by the uniform. Word was sent to the reserve post 
behind the ridge for a surgeon and stretcher-bearers, and mean- 
while the boot was cut off from the injured limb and the hurt . 
was bathed and temporarily dressed. The officer, comforted by 
the skilful treatment of the rough but intelligent cavalrymen, fell 
into a healthy sleep, which was none the less refreshing for a 
mouthful of stimulant from a ready canteen. 

To the inquiry of the sergeant, now commanding the outpost, 
the Confederate explained in whispers who he was and how he 
came to be a deserter. “ You can imagine how I love my bro- 
ther,” he said, “ when I have deserted from the cause I believe 
in, in order to see him. When! learned some time ago that he 
was in an Illinois cavalry regiment attached to this army I deter- 
mined to find him or die in the attempt.” 

The sound of the speaker’s voice came gratefully to the 
wounded officer’s ear; he heaved a long sigh, expressive of great 
relief, opened his eyes for an instant, and, closing them again, 
stretched out his feet towards the watch-fire and slept once more. 

As the Confederate sat by his sleeping brother’s side his 
countenance seemed to be rapt in contemplation of a far distant 
vision. 

“Why! the risk I have just taken is nothing to the sacrifice 
he made for me,” he continued, half to himself and half to the 
group of cavalrymen who sat about the fire, nursing their 
sheathed sabres across their laps. “Poor Tom! I lost sight of 
him for a while, and when the war came on [ didn’t reckon I’d 
see him soon again. But the Lord is good, I tell you, boys, to 
bring us together, after all.” And he watched with a loving so- 
licitude his brother’s face, now pale from the loss of blood. 

The Union men were still perplexed, even after Jack’s narra- 
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tion. But with soldierly hospitality they forced him to eat of 
their hard-bread and salt pork, and to drink a big tin cup of 
their coffee—a treat such as the Confederate had not had for 
many a day. 

An officer from the reserve arrived to take command of the’ 
redan, and with him came men and astretcher to bear the wound- 
ed liéutenant back to the camp, where he could have the proper 
surgical attendance. The Confederate was allowed to accom- 
pany his brother, and the little procession disappeared up the 
ridge into the darkness, the group around the fire at the redan 
gazing after it in silence. 


IV. 


“I tell you, Phoebe, Tom Jeminy is dead, and I cannot bear to 
, see you wasting your life any longer for him.” 

“ But, father, he cannot be dead, or we would liave had some 
account of it,” was Pheebe's languid reply to this suggestion, 
which she was accustomed of late to hear often repeated. 

Oid McCutcheon stood at the window of his residence drum- 
ming against the glass pane, watching the loiterers, many of them 
soldiers, that sauntered along Olive Street. He was still a rug- 
ged man, but his hair was whiter than it was three years before 
when he led his daughter to the church to marry Tom Jeminy. 

“ He had better be dead than ever to fall into my hands,” he 
growled, and the angry set of his determined features was in har- 
mony with his thoughts. ‘ Halloo! there goes another lot of 
prisoners,” he went on, as a squad of forty or fifty sunburnt, 
long-haired fellows, with hollow, hungry-looking cheeks, but still 
sufficiently stalwart frames, marched with a defiant bearing along 
the middle of the street, surrounded by a single line of Federal 
soldiers with fixed bayonets. ‘“ There is no use in my spending 
more time hanging around Gratiot Street prison,’’ McCutcheon 
continued. “ We have heard all we are going to hear about Tom 
Jeminy. He must have gone to his reckoning long ago.”’ 

“ Even if he was unable to reconcile himself at the last mo- 
ment to be separated from his brother, I shall always believe 
that he loved me,” mildly protested Phoebe, who sat between the 
windows, a beautiful young woman still, as she smoothed her be- 
coming garb. “ But, father dear,” said she, noticing that the 
old man’s sorrow was deepening at her words, “ you have not 
told me what Captain Dudley said.” 

“ Those Union soldiers don’t give a man a chance to have a 
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satisfactory talk with the Southerners. But as the prisoners 
were halted on Gratiot Street in front of the prison, I recognized 
Dudley, though he didn’t look quite so spruce as when he and I 
used to make deals in cotton together at Napoleon. He had a 
seedy old blanket wrapped around his shoulders. The only 
thing that looked bright about him except his buttons was the 
gold lace on his collar. I concluded he was an officer, so 
I called out, ‘How are you, general?’ to attract his atten- 
tion. And as the Union fellows were beginning to be uneasy 
at people talking to the Southern prisoners, I made up my mind 
what to say and to get an answer before they could interfere. So 
I shouted: ‘ General, what about the Jeminys? Have you seen 
or heard of them?’ Dudley kfw me at once and he sang out: 
“Tam Captain Dudley, of the Third Kentucky Infantry, C.S. A. 
Two years ago I saw Jack Jeminy in Virginia. He was a pri- 
vate in a Kentucky cavalry regiment. I have not seen or heard 
of him since. He told me then that he had not seen his brother 
Tom for a long time, but had heard that he was in the Yankee 
army. There seemed to be something wrong, but I couldn’t tell 
what it was.’ Just then the Union officer ordered ‘ Forward!’ 
and the Southerners were marched into the prison. But I am 


glad there is one man of my acquaintance who does not know 
about that affair of yours. But then Dudley scarcely ever did 
read the newspapers, and down there at Napoleon they wouldn’t 
have heard of it for an age, and he was always a hot-headed fel- 
low, and probably joined the army right at the first.” 


Phoebe was as lovely as ever, and all the more so for the 
melancholy that dwelt in her eyes. During the war she had been 
active in good works. Her father. was a Southerner, through 
and through, and she herself resented any interference with what 
she believed to be the rights of the Southern people. She knew 
slavery well, or thought she did, and she had never been able to 
understand why the Northerners should want to come between 
the Southerners and “their black people.” Her own colored 
servants were always kindly treated, and so were those of her 
friends and neighbors. Her father, too, rough and imperious as 
he was by nature, had never been known to abuse a slave, and, 
in fact, like many other Southerners, was more tolerant of a 
negro than of a poor white person. 

But if Phoebe did not like the Abolition idea, she had no ill- 
will for the “ Abolitionists,” as she called those who supported 
the Union cause. 
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She found plenty to occupy her in helping to look after the 
comfort of the great numbers of refugees who flocked into St. 
Louis from the interior of Missouri, leaving burning homes and 
devastated fields behind them, the work of guerrillas and strag- 
glers from both armies. With other women of her acquaintance 
she had lightened the sorrow of many families whose men were 
in the field wearing the blue or the gray. 

The old medical college at the corner of Gratiot and Cerré 
Streets, which, almost from the beginning of the war, had been 
used as a military prison, had a curious fascination for her. 
Often she would find herself passing the prison, or standing 
among the concourse that was always gathered there when Con- 
federate prisoners were arriving fr@m the battle-field. She would 
scan the faces of the captives, and then turn hurriedly away. 
She was brave enough even to visit the Charity Hospital when- 
ever there was a new arrival of wounded, and the sweet-faced, 
patient Sisters of Charity were always glad to see her and to have 
her assistance. What she had lost of her former gayety she had 
gained by gentleness of manner. A few weeks after her father’s 
conversation with Captain Dudley the exhausted South surren- 
dered and the war was at an end. 

It was a time in the Border States for counting losses, for as- 
certaining the fate of the missing. 

Jack Jeminy, it was learned, had deserted from the Southern 
army, and there wére various conflicting stories as to the end of 
his adventure, though a belief prevailed in St. Louis among the 
former friends and acquaintances of the brothers that Tom had 
joined the Union side and been wounded, and had resigned his 
commission, and that somehow he and Jack had met and must be 
together now. But where? No one knew. 

Poor Phoebe! The hope she had harbored in silence during 
four long years, and that had occasionally put color into her 
cheeks, grew fainter as she listened to the rumors about her miss- 
ing husband which her father daily brought home to her. 

Lost friends were found again, lost loves restored—but not for 
her. 


V. 


The “ Vegetable Sure Cure” did a thriving business in a small 
territory. That territory was the interesting part of New York 
extending from University Place to Hudson Street and Eighth 
Avenue, and from Bleecker Street up to Fourteenth. The capital 
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of the Sure Cure territory was at Jefferson Market, or there- 
abouts—that is to say, wherever the inventors, proprietors, 
and manufacturers of the potent remedy happened to take 
their stand. But they were not often seen far from Jeffer- 
son Market, and most of their sales of the Sure Cure were 
made directly from their pockets. The Herb Doctors, as they 
were called, were sometimes seen together, and it was very 
seldom that they were far apart. If one of them were observed 
at the market in close consultation with a possible old lady 
customer amid the fragrance of her cabbages, carrots, and 
parsnips, the other, perhaps, was in Bleecker Street “ talking 
up” the remedy to an active young sidewalk dealer in cheap 
glass-ware. 

The Herb Doctors were not at all particular about their 
dress, yet somehow they always dressed alike, from the “ plug” 
hats—which were of that form that is always in fashion with 
decent mediocrity, without ever having been in any prevailing 
style—down to the ‘solid, flat-heeled, broad-soled boots. They 
took a vacation during the heated term of the year, though it 
was uncertain where they went; and their customers never saw 
them without overcoats, of a dingy black, threadbare and shabby, 
the ample side-pockets sagging down and bulging out with the 
load of little cubical packages that contained the Sure Cure. 
The doctors’ full beards and their hair were dyed of the same 
purplish brown, showing the venerable gray at the roots. They 
were so much alike that a market woman seeing one of them for 
the first time and then the other would be perplexed between her 
wonder “ which was which,” and a superstitious dread of the 
four pale, faded blue orbs which looked out upon her from the 
Herb Doctors. They spoke always in a low tone, and seemed to 
have no friends. Even the sociable policemen, who knew every 
one on their beat, and loved to have a bit of badinage with who- 
ever was not too dignified, were not on intimate terms with them, 
though some of the force in that precinct had used the remedy, 
they said, with complete satisfaction, and were always ready to 
recommend it to the ailing. It was good for coughs, colds, and 
rheumatism ; a weak decoction of it was a splendid liniment for 
Sprains, sores, or bruises. A saloon-keeper’s wife on Varick 
Street had repeatedly mixed a little of it with her husband’s own 
“constitutionals ”—unknown to him—until “the old man” began 
to have less and less relish for the toddy. It was perfectly harm- 
less, too, for a child in McDougall Street had one day swallowed 
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a whole package of it, all but the wrapper, without any visible 
deleterious effect. 

The Herb Doctors were well thought of in a general way, as 
they never meddled with any one else’s business and never told 
anything about their own. Their modest apartment of not more 
than two rooms was on the second floor of a house on Bleecker 
Street that in old times was the residence of fashionable‘ people. 
The front was stuccoed in imitation of stone, but the stucco was 
cracked now and blistered. The basement floor was occupied as 
a Neapolitan restaurant, and its odors of garlic and Parmesan 
cheese were sniffed with desire by the hungry sons of sunny Italy 
who passed. The stone steps that led up from the hall-door fell 
off a little to one side, so that the doctors, on going or coming, 
were careful where they set their feet, especially when there was 
ice on the steps, for the iron guard-rails had long ago disappeared 
into a junk-shop. 

Above the second-floor windows a long signboard, black with 
white letters, announced “ Vegetable Sure Cure,” and a small 
upright sign at the jamb of the hall-door gave the list of ills, al- 
phabetically arranged, which the Sure Cure assuaged. A paint- 
ed hand at the top of the sign pointed the way up to the doctors’ 
office, where a slate hung at the door to “leave orders.” But 
most of the “ orders”’ were facetious ones written by the sharp- 
faced youngsters whose families had the rooms above. The 
office-hours of the doctors were not many, as they negotiated 
most of their sales in the open air, and their prescription was 
uniformly the Sure Cure. 


It was dusk, and the fine drizzle of rain was beginning to make 
the sidewalks and roadways in South Fifth Avenue black and 
shiny. Drivers were whipping up their horses to get home after 
the day’s work, before the storm should grow worse. Men and 
women trudged hurriedly along under umbrellas to the elevated 
station at the Bleecker Street crossing. Under the staircase of 
the uptown side stood the Herb Doctors, who never carried um- 
brellas. They were dividing the shelter with the burly news- 
woman, who was calling out her papers and industriously chang- 
ing her pennies for nickels and silver dimes. 

The doctors were communing together in their. usual low 
tone, when one of them grew suddenly pale and fell face forward 
on the wet, hard flag-stones. 

“Tom! Tom! O God, Tom! what is it?” murmured the 
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other as he stooped beside the fallen man and tried to lift him 
up. The newswoman flung her papers down in the slush and 
gave him the help of her brawny arms. 

“Lave go of him, docthor dear,” said she ; “ the cop and me’ll 
take care of him. Ye don’t look well yourself.” And she called to 
a policeman who stood close by, in a doorway of a neighboring 
building, watching the throng that surged on towards the stair- 
case. “It’s the heart that’s throubling him,” she said. 

Before the ambulance could come in answer to the police- 
man’s summons the glare of the electric light suspeaded in front 
of the cigar-shop on the corner showed that a ghastly tinge was 
settling around the mouth and nostrils of the sick man as he re- 
clined in the newswoman’s arms. Beside him knelt the other 
doctor, chafing his hands. 

“Good people,” he sobbed, “this is my brother. Don’t let 
him die.” 

“ What's this he has in his pockets that’s hurting him?” the 
policeman remarked, as he began to remove the hard little pack- 
ages of Sure Cure that were pressing against the patient’s side. 

The ambulance surgeon, after a hasty examination, shook his 
head significantly at the policeman. At the hospital the ailing 
man was gently carried out of the ambulance and laid on a cot. 
He still breathed. A sweet-faced Sister of Charity tried to ad- 
minister a draught ordered by the ambulance physician, but in 
vain. The man was too far gone. Dr. John, who knelt by the 
side of the cot, bent down his head and murmured, “ Don’t leave 
me, Tom.” 

The sister touched him kindly on the shoulder and whispered : 
“Pray for your brother. He is in the hands of God alone now.” 
And the glazing eyeballs of the motionless form confirmed what 
she said. 

But Dr. John would not believe. ‘“ Give me a spoon and some 
water, sister,” he demanded; “the Sure Cure will revive him.” 
The attendants looked at one another and understood. With 
much difficulty he was led away to another room. What skill 
and Christian charity could do was done. A week later the 
twin-brothers were together once more, in one grave. 

From Tom Jeminy’s pocket the sisters took out a letter ad- 
dressed and ready for an emergency, and they forwarded it to its 
destination. 

Dear Mrs. Jeminy, whom every one loves, still lives. Her 
hair is snowy white, and her countenance beams with affection 


for all humankind, but there is a note of sadness about her that 
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strikes even the passer-by. Sam McCutcheon went to his rest 
long ago. Her husband she has never seen since her marriage, 
but she learned, from the almost indecipherable letter that reached 
her from him through the sisters of St. Vincent’s Hospital, that 
he had always loved her and that he hoped to see her again, not 
in this life, but where he might be near her—and Jack. 

She is one of those who believe firmly in another life after 
this. And then? Jn heaven do we know our own? 





TO-MORROW. 


Ir I but thought to-morrow 
Would never come for me, 

My heart were crushed with sorrow, 
My soul in misery. 

For all my life’s endeavor 

Is but to live for ever— 

To find a rest that never 
Shall pass away from me. 


To-morrow, O to-morrow, 
Oh, come, come soon to me! 
It is of thee I borrow 
The present joys that flee. 
To-morrow, never ending, 
O day of perfect blending, 
When ceaseth all heart-rending, 
Oh, how I long for thee! 


Oh, sweep me on, wide ocean ; 
Thou’rt speeding me from night! 
Give me my heart’s devotion, 
Give me to-morrow’s light. 
Oh, haste, ye lagging hours! 
I breathe the breath of flowers, 
I see the gleaming towers: 
The land—the land’s in sight! 
P. 
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THE IRISH SCHOOLMASTER BEFORE EMANCI- 
PATION. 


PREVIOUSLY to Catholic Emancipation the state of popular 
education in Ireland was the most extraordinary in the world. 
At least the Continental countries of Europe contained nothing 
like it. The novelist, dramatist, and popular song-writers of 
England found in the Irish schoolmaster of that period ample 
material for popular amusement. He was sui generis, a most 
astonishing phenomenon ; and if Emancipation rendered no other 
service to the Irish except to relieve them from the presence of 
those impostors, they could never be too grateful to their eman- 
cipators. A remarkable feature in the character of the school- 
master of that period was that he could often read and even 
write Latin without knowing English, and it was hardly an exag- 
geration to say that he often taught the best of Latin in the 
worst English ever pronounced. Gerald Griffin gives us an in- 
stance of this which is very amusing. 

On one occasion, he says, two rival teachers, who regarded one 
another with mutual and “ mortal mislike,” happened to meet at 
a social gathering—a wedding or christening—celebrated in the 
thatched mansion of a “ strong farmer.” In the early part of the 
evening the rivals prudently avoided one another; but as the 
night wore on, one of them, stimulated by strong drink and the 
whispered suggestions of mischief-loving cronies, suddenly called 
on his rival in a loud tone to translate a quotation from Horace, 
which he repeated with little regard to prosody. The other, 
who, for a schoolmaster, was rather a modest man, deemed it in- 
cumbent on him to uphold his character in the presence of the 
guests by translating the quotation. 

“ That’s purty well,” exclaimed the challenger, “ that’s purty 
good ; but you’re no more to me—you’re no more to me,” he re- 
peated, while dipping his finger into his tumbler and holding up 
to the light the drop which pended from its extremity—“ you're 
no more to me nor that drap is to the ocean!” 

The vulgarity and impudence which distinguished this man 
were characteristic of the whole tribe. The still greater igno- 
rance of the peasantry who surrounded them—their only asso- 
ciates—filled them with indescribable conceit and arrogance. 
They regarded no man as their equal, and were prodigies of 
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learning in the estimation of their indigent patrons. The fact 
that they had been prohibited, as Catholics, from keeping 
school, by the laws of England, endeared them to the hearts of 
the peasantry by associating them in some degree with their 
priests, who were still more cruelly persecuted : 


“When, crouched beneath the sheltering hedge 
Or stretched on mountain fern, 
The teacher and his pupil met 
Feloniously to learn.” 


Not content to delineate the Irish schoolmaster with these in- 
separable characteristics, O’Keeffe, in his Agreeable Surprise, goes 
a step farther. To make him supremely ridiculous the dramatist 
converts him into a lover! He terms his schoolmaster Lingo—a 
very appropriate name. “A more comic creation than Lingo,” 
says Cumberland, “ never issued from the storehouse of modern 
wit. His pedantry is exquisitely ludicrous, his misquotations 
‘sublime. His courtship of Grace Cowslip has no parallel for 
quaintness and humor”! 

Horace Walpole affirms that O’Keeffe, in the chorus which he 
has attached to Lingo’s song, “ has got beyond the limits of non- 
‘sense.” But Lord Thurlow vindicated him by affirming that 
Shakspere placed similar choruses in the mouth of his clowns, 
and that what “the learned counsel might deem nonsense was in 
fact character.” Lingo is well described by his master in the 
play, who says: 

“« Lingo has been a schoolmaster here in the country ; taught 
all the bumpkin fry what he called Latin, and the droll dog so 
patches his own bad English with bits of bad Latin, and jumbles 
the gods and goddesses and heroes, celestial and infernal, to- 
gether at such a rate, that there is nothing like it in the world.” 

“The man who can preserve his gravity,” he adds, “ when 
this Irish schoolmaster makes his appearance, should have the 
privilege of appearing surly and morose all the days of his life.” 
The following are verses of Lingo’s song, which in the last cen- 
tury, when the originals were still in existence, has “ made the 
welkin roar” a thousand times: 


“ Amo, amas, 
I love a lass, 
And she’s both tall and slender; 
Sweet Cowslip Grace 
Is her nom’native case, 
And she’s of the feminine gender. 
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“ Chorus—Rorum, corum, sunt divorum, 
Harum, scarum divo! 
Tag-rag, merry-derry, periwig and hatband, 
Hic, hoc, horum genitivo. 
“Can I decline 
A nymph divine? 
Her voice as a flute is dudcis, 
Her oculus bright, 
Her manus white, 
And soft, when I acto, her pulse is. 


“ Chorus—Rorum, corum, sunt divorum, 
Harum, scarum divo! 

Tag-rag, merry-derry, periwig and hatband, 
Hic, hoc, horum genitivo,” etc. 


One of these pedagogues, when a respectable visitor entered 
his “noisy mansion,” was found in a prodigious hurry, with his 
pupils, equally hurried, swarming round him in a mob, all busily 
engaged in putting up the shutters and barring the windows. 
They were, one and all, unable from their breathless haste to 
make any reply except that they were going—master and all—to 
witness a prize-fight which happened to take place somewhere in 
the neighborhood, and which all were solicitous to see. 

“We'll be late for the fight—we’ll be late for the fight! And 
it’s what I have no time todiscoorse you till it’s over,” exclaimed 
the accomplished teacher, as he hurried with his pupils out of the 
house to witness the demoralizing spectacle of a pugilistic en- 
counter. 

In engaging such men to instruct their children the people 
were not to blame. The enormous wealth of the Protestant 
clergy and the landed proprietors, extorted from their misery, 
brought them so near the nadir of existence that, unable to lift 
their heads, they could not look around them and estimate the 
incapacity of their pedagogues. They had no standard by which 
they could measure them. They were only certain of one thing 
—that these pedagogues were not Protestants. They might not 
enlighten the mind by their learning, but they certainly would 
not imperil the soul by heretical teaching. This was a consola- 
tion in the midst of unexampled wretchedness. 

To this consolation they clung in the darkest hour of their 
national martyrdom while cherishing the memory of the past and 
- hoping for better days in the future. For 


“ Still beside the smouldering turf 
Were fond traditions told 
Of heavenly saints and princely chiefs, 
The power and faith of old.” 
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When America had shaken off the yoke of England, and 
while the ruling classes of that country stood cowed and morti- 
fied by their discomfiture, the penal laws of Ireland, “ calculated 
for the meridian of Barbary,” were feebly enforced or partially 
neglected. Taking advantage of this twilight of freedom, a 

swarm of educational impostors arose and pawned themselves 
on thie credulity of the rural classes as capable of expatiating de 
omnibus rebus quibusdam alits. 

At the same time it must not be supposed that the govern. 
ment failed to supply the people with means of education. 
Schools were invitingly opened in nearly every part of the 
island, in which an education was given free. The only draw- 
back was that the stream of knowledge in these schools was 
mixed with an element that rendered it more abhorrent than 
poison to the main body of the people. Each child in those 
schools was required to study a catechism containing such pas- 
sages as the following: 


“Q. Is the Church of Rome a sound and uncorrupt church? A. No; 
it is extremely corrupt in doctrine, worship, and practice. 

“QO. What do you think of the frequent crossings on which the papists 
lay so great a stress? A. They are vain and superstitious. The worship 
of the crucifix is idolatrous.” 


Animated by an irresistible desire to see their children edu- 
cated in a proper manner, and “ loving learning to a fault,” as an 
English writer expresses it, some Catholic parents allowed their 
offspring to frequent these proselytizing schools, but always 
with the palpitating terror with which the Asiatic traveller draws 
water from fountains frequented by robbers, over whose limpid 
spring the startling words are inscribed: ‘“‘ Drink and away.” 

Owing to all this, but above all to their indigence, the Catho- 
lics saw themselves obliged to be satisfied with such teachers, 
whose system a popular song thus delineates : 


“The master by the fireside, 
And Paudeen on his knee, 
All roaring out together 
Great big A BC.” 
(Spoken :) “C 0 m—agus a Con; s ¢ a m—agus a Constan; ¢ z—agusa 
Constanti; # o—agus a Constantino; Z / e—agus a Constantinople, the great 


Turk.” 


In this song the master is seated by the fireside. The fire has 
its history, the fuel being accumulated on what may be termed 
the co-operative principle—each boy bringing a turf. But this 
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teacher, thus luxuriously seated by the fire, enjoys an enviable 
lot compared to the teacher of the “hedge-school,” who has 
no fire at all. The hedge-school was an institution peculiar 
to Ireland, which originated in a passion for learning on the 
part of the people, and a mania for oppression on the part of 
the government. Assembled under the hedge, with the lark 
carolling above them and the hawthorn bushes waving play- 
fully in the wind, they studied their Reading Made Easy, their 
“Gough,” or “ Voster,” or Latin Grammar, with an assiduity 
which contrasted strangely with the poverty they were plunged 
in. To pursue learning under greater difficulties would be well- 
nigh impossible, and perhaps no other race in the world ever 
adopted more desperate expedients to gratify the thirst for 
knowledge. One thing is certain, however—the academies of 
the Grecian philosophers were held in the open air, and in 
this respect the hedge-school resembled the Grecian academies. 
The hedge-school was often enriched with a library of lighter 
literature—a collection of books more select than improving. 
Foremost was The Jrish Rogues and Rapparees, a book which de- 
tailed with great appreciation the ingenious expedients adopted 
by knaves and swindlers in the last century. Then there was 
the Life of Freney, the Robber, an Irish highwayman, written by 
the highwayman himself, in which he describes with undisguised 
satisfaction his success in compelling mail-coaches to halt in the 
highway, and forcing the trembling passengers, with cocked pis- 
tol and loud threats, to deliver up their watches and purses. The 
chivalry of rapine was embodied in this highwayman, as he rob- 
bed the rich to lavish gifts upon the indigent. He gives a pic- 
turesque description of the long line of cars creaking along the 
narrow roads which he repeatedly stopped and plundered. 
Thackeray, in his /rish Sketch-Book, dwells with much gusto on 
this curiosity of literature. It sometimes happened in the hedge- 
schools, as in the palaces of kings, that pale death penetrated and 
carried away the schoolmaster. In that contingency the pupils, 
silent but not despairing, sometimes took counsel together, and 
breathlessly determined, if a schoolmaster was to be had in the 
county, they should procure him. In short, they resolved to steal 
a preceptor. With this view the pupils have been known to 
assemble in the dead of night, to appoint a leader and form a 
phalanx, and set out in military order and surround a cabin which 
contained a pedagogue. They carried him out cautiously, si- 
lenced him by alternate threats and promises, and finally bore 
him away in triumph to the residence of their former teacher, 
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where he was installed. Moore, in his Life of Captain Rock, tells 
the following story: 


“A few miles from our village, at the other side of the river, there was 
a schoolmaster of much renown and some Latin, whose pupils we had long 
envied for their possession of such an instructor, and still more since we 
had been deprived of our own. At last, upon consulting with my brother 
graduates, a bold measure was resolved upon, which I had the honor to be 
appointed leader to carry into effect. : 

“One fine moonlight night, crossing the river in full force, we stole 
upon the slumbers of the unsuspecting schoolmaster, and, carrying him off 
in triumph from his disconsolate disciples, placed him down in the same 
cabin that had been occupied by the deceased Abecedarian. It is not to be 
supposed that the transfluvian tyros submitted peacefully to this infringe- 
ment of literary property ; on the contrary, the famous war for the rape of 
Helen was but a skirmish to that which arose on the exlévement of the 
schoolmaster, and, after alternate victories and defeats on both sides, the 
contest ended in peaceable possession of the pedagogue, who remained 
contentedly among us many years, to the no small increase of Latin in 
the neighborhood.” 


In one of his tales Gerald Griffin describes perhaps the very 
best of the schools of which rural Ireland could boast before 
Catholic Emancipation. He says: 


“ The school-house at Glendalough was situated near the romantic river 
which flows between the wild scenery of Drumgoff and the Seven Churches. 
It was a low stone building, indifferently thatched; the whole interior con- 
sisting of an oblong room, floored with clay and lighted by two or three 
windows, the panes of which were patched with old copy-books or alto- 
gether supplanted with school-slates. 

“ The walls had once been plastered and whitewashed, but now partook 
of that appearance of dilapidation which characterized the whole building. 
In many places which yet remained uninjured the malign spirit of satire (a 
demon for whom the court is not too high nor the cottage too humble) had 
developed itself in sundry amusing and ingenious devices. Here, with the 
end of a burnt stick, was traced the hideous outline of a human profile pro- 
fessing to be a likeness of Tom Guerin, and here might be seen the ‘ woful 
lamentation and dying declaration of Neddy Mulcahy,’ while that worthy 
dangled in effigy from a gallows overhead. In some instances, indeed, the 
village Hogarth, with peculiar hardihood, seemed to have sketched in a 
slight hit at ‘the master,’ the formidable Mr. Lenigan himself. Along 
each wall were placed a row of large stones, the one intended to furnish 
seats for the boys, the other for the girls; the decorum of Mr. Lenigan’s 
establishment requiring that they should be kept apart on ordinary occa- 
sions—for Mr. Lenigan, it should be observed, had not been furnished with 
any Pestalozzian light. The only chair in the whole establishment was 
that which was usually occupied by Mr. Lenigan himself, and a table ap- 
peared to be a luxury of which they were either ignorant or wholly regard- 
less. 
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“On the morning after the conversation described in the last chapter 
Mr. Lenigan was rather later than his usual hour in taking possession of the 
chair already alluded to. The sun was mounting swiftly up the heavens. 
The rows of stones before described were already occupied, and the babble 
of a hundred voices like the sound of a beehive filled the house. Now and 
then a schoolboy in frieze coat and corduroy trousers, with an ink-bottle 
dangling at his breast, copybook, slate, voster, and ‘ reading-book’ under 
one arm, and a sod of turf under the other, dropped in and took his place 
upon the next unoccupied stone. A great boy with a huge slate in his 
arms stood in the centre of the apartment, making a list of all those who 
were guilty of any indecorum in the absence of ‘the masthey.’ Near the 
door was a blazing turf-fire, which the sharp autumnal winds already ren- 
dered agreeable. In a corner behind the door lay a heap of fuel, formed by 
the contributions of all the scholars, each being obliged to bring one sod of 
turf every day, and each having the privilege of sitting by the fire while his 
own sod was burning. Those who failed to pay their tribute of fuel sat 
cold and shivering the whole day long at the farther end of the room, 
huddling together their bare and frost-bitten toes, and casting a longing, 
envious eye towards the peristyle of well-marbled shins that surrounded 
the fire. 

“ Full in the influence of the cherishing flame was placed the hay-bot- 
tomed chair that supported the person of Mr. Henry Lenigan when that 
great man presided in person in his rural academy. On his right lay a 
close bush of hazel of astounding size, the emblem of his authority and the 
instrument of castigation. Near this was a wooden ‘stroker,’ that is to 
say,a large rule of smooth and polished deal, used for ‘ sthroking ’ the lines 
in the copybook, and also for ‘ sthroking’ the palms of refractory pupils. 
On the other side lay a lofty heap of copybooks, which were left there 
by the boys and girls for the purpose of having their copies se¢ by the 
‘masther.’ 

“About noon a sudden hush was produced by the appearance at the 
open door of a young man dressed in rusty black and with something 
clerical in his costume and demeanor. This was Mr. Lenigan’s classical as- 
sistant ; for to himself the volumes of ancient literature were a sealed foun- 
tain. Five or six stout young men, all of whom were intended for learned 
professions, were the only portion of Mr. Lenigan’s scholars that aspired to 
those lofty sources of inspiration. At the sound of the word ‘ Virgil!’ from 
the lips of the assistant the whole class started from their seats and crowd- 
ed round him, each brandishing a smoky volume of the great Augustan 
poet, who, could he have looked into this Irish academy from that part of 
the infernal regions in which he had been placed by his pupil Dante, might 
have been tempted to exclaim in the pathetic words of his own hero: 


‘¢¢ Sunt hic etiam sua premia laudi, 
Sunt lachryma rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt.’ 


“*Who’s head ?’ was the first question proposed by the assistant after 
he had thrown open the volume at that part marked as the day’s lesson. 

“* Jim Naughton, sir.’ 

“* Well, Naughton, begin. Consther, consther* now, an’ be quick.’ 


* Construe, 
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‘** At puer Ascanius mediis in vallibus acri 
Gaudet equo; jamque hos cursu, jam preterit illos : 
Spumantem dari—’ 


“*Go on, sir! Why don’t you consther ?’ 

“*.4t puer Ascanius’—the person so addressed began—‘ but the boy 
Ascanius ; medits in vallibus, in the middle of the valley ; gaudet, rejoices—’ 

“*Exults, ara gal—exults is a better word.’ 

“* Gaudet, exults; acrzé eguo, upon his bitther horse—’ 

“*« Oh, murther alive ! his dzt#tker horse, inagh? Erra! what would make 
a horse be bitther, Jim? Sure it’s not of sour beer he’s talking! Rejoicin’ 
upon a bitthér horse! Dear knows, what a show he was! What raison had 
he for it? Acréeguo, upon his mettlesome steed ; that’s the construction.’ 

“Jim proceeded : 

“* Acri eguo, upon his mettlesome steed ; jamgue, and now; preterit, he 
goes beyond—’ 

“*QOutstrips, achree.’ 

“** Preterit, he outstrips ; os, these ; jamgue z/los, and now those ; cursu, 
in his course ; gue, and ; oftat, he longs—’ 

“*Very good, Jim; longs is a very good word there. Did any one tell 
you that ?’ 

“« Dickens a one, sir!’ 

“«That’s a good boy. Well?’ 

“« Optat, he longs; sfumantum aprum, that a foaming boar; darz, shall 
be given ; vo/zs, to his desires ; aut fulvum leonem, or that a tawny lion—’ 

“«That’s a good word agen. TZazwzay is a good word, betther nor yallow.’ 

“* Decendere, shall descend ; monte, from the mountain.’ 

“* Now, boys, obsarve the beauty of the poet. There’s great nature in 
the picture of the boy Ascanius. Just the same way as we see young 
Mister Keiley of the Grove, at the fox-chase the other day, leadin’ the whole 
of ’em right and left; jamgue hos, jamgue zllos—an’ now Misther Cleary an’ 
now Captain Davis he outstripped in his course. A beautiful picture, boys, 
there is in them four lines of a high-blooded youth. Yes, people are always 
the same ; times and manners change, but the heart o’ man is the same now 
it was in the days of Augustus. But consther your task, Jim, an’ then I'll 
give you an’ the boys a little commentary on its beauties.’ 

“ The boy obeyed, and read as far as pretexit nomine culpam, after which 
the assistant proceeded to pronounce his little commentary. Unwilling to 
deprive the literary world of any advantage which the mighty monarch of 
the Roman epopee may derive from his analysis, we subjoin the speech 
without any abridgment: 

“* Now, boys, for what I towld ye. Them seventeen lines that Jim 
Naughtin consthered this minit, contains as much as fifty in a modhern 
book. I p’inted out to ye before the picture of Ascanius, an’ I'll back it 
agin all the world for nathur. Thin there’s the incipient storm : 

‘* « Tnterea magno misceri murmure ccelum 
Incipit :’ 


Erra! don’t be talkin’, but listen to that! There’s a rumblin’ in the lan- 
guage like the sound of comin’ thundher. 


“¢. , . insequitur commista grandine nimbus.’ 
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D’ye hear the change? D’ye hear all the s’s? D’ye hear ’em whistlin’? 
D’ye hear the black squall comin’ up the hill-side? That I mightn’t sin, 
but whin I hear thim words I gather my head down betune my showldhers 
as if it was hailing a-top o’ me. An’ thin the sighth of all the huntin’ 
party! Dido an’ the Throjans, an’ all the great coort ladies, and the Tyrian 
companions, scatthered like cracked people about the place, lookin’ for 
shelther, an’ peltin’ about right an’ left, hether an’ thether, in all directions, 
for the bare life, an’ the fluds swellin’ an’ comin’ an’ thundherin’ down in 
rivers from the mountains, an’ all in three lines: 
“ ¢ Et Tyrii comites passim, et Trojana juventus 
Dardaniusque nepos Veneris, diversa per agros 
Tecta metu petiere: ruunt de montibus amnes.’ 


“« An’ see the beauty o’ the poet, followin’ up the character of Ascanius ; 
he makes him the last to lave the field. First the Tyrian comrades, an 
effeminate set that ran at the sighth of a shower, as if they were made o’ 
salt, that they’d melt undher it; an’ thin the Throjan youth, lads that were 
used to it in the first book; an’ last of all the spirited boy Ascanius him- 
self. (Silence near the doore }) 


** € Speluncam Dido, dux et Trojanus eandem 
Deveniunt.’ 


“ Observe, boys, he no longer calls him, as of ould, the Azus neas, only 
dux Trojanus, the Throjan laidher, an’ ’twas he that was the laidher and 
the lad. See the taste of the poet not to call him the pious neas now, 
nor even to mintion his name, as if he were half-ashamed o’ him, knowin’ 
well what a lad he had to dale wid. There’s where Virgil tuk the crust out 
o’ Homer’s mouth in the nateness of his language, that you’d gather a por- 
tion o’ the feelin’ from the very shape o’ the line an’ turn o’ the prosody. 
As formerly, when Dido was askin’ Aineas concernin’ where he comed from 
and where he was born, he makes answer: 

** ¢ Est locus Hesperiam Graii cognomine dicunt : 


- Terra antiqua, potens armis atque ubere glebz, 
Huc cursus fuit.’ 


“« An’ there the line stops short, as much as to say, Just as I cut this 
line short in spakin’ to you, just so our coorse was cut in goin’ to Italy. 
The same way when Juno is vexed in talkin’ o’ the Throjans, he makes her 
spake bad Latin to show how mad she is. (Silence!) 


‘¢ ¢_Mene incepto desistere victam 
Nec posse Italia Teucrorum avertere regem ? 
Quippe vetor fatis! Pallasne exurere classem 
Argivum, atque ipsos potuit submergere ponto ?’ 


_“*So he laves you to guess what a passion she is in when he makes her 
lave an infinitive mood without anythin’ to governit. You can’t attribute 
it to ignorance, for it would be a dhroll thing in airnest if Juno, the queen 
of all the gods, didn’t know acommon rule in syntax; so that you have 
nothing for it but to say that she must be the very moral of a fury. Such, 
boys, is the art o’ potes an’ the janzus o’ languages. 

“*But I kept ye long enough. As for ye,’ continued the learned com- 
mentator, turning to the mass of English scholars, ‘I see wan comin’ over 
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the river that will taich yez how to behave yerselves, as it is a thing ye 
won't do for me.’ 

“ The class separated, and a hundred anxious eyes were directed toward 
the opening door. It afforded a glimpse of a sunny green and a brawling 
stream, over which Mr. Lenigan, followed by his brother David, was pick- 
ing his cautious way. At this apparition a sudden change took place in 
the disposition of the entire school. Stragglers flew to their’ places, the 
impatient burst of laughter was cut short, the growing bit of rage was 
quelled, the uplifted hand dropped harmless by the side of its owner, merry 
faces grew serious and angry ones peaceable ; the eyes of all seemed poring 
over their books, and the extravagant uproar of the last half-hour was 
hushed on a sudden to a diligent murmur. Those who were most profi- 
cient in the study of ‘the masther’s’ physiognomy detected in the expres- 
sion of his eyes, as he entered and greeted his assistant, something of a 
troubled and uneasy character. He took the list with a severe counte- 
nance from the hands of the boy above mentioned, sent all those whose 
names he found on the fatal record to kneel down in acorner until he 
should find leisure to ‘haire’ them, and then entered on his daily func- 
tions.” 


From these quotations the reader can gather some idea of the 
nature of the schools which previously to Emancipation formed 
the mind of Irish youth. And it is right to say that the remark- 
ably fine criticism of Mr. Lenigan’s assistant, above given, was 


characteristic of very many of the better class of Irish school- 
masters of that day. 

These educational straits were not the effect of chance, but 
the result of deliberate design. “ By the seventh William III. 
no Protestant in Ireland was allowed to instruct a papist. By 
the eighth Anne no papist was allowed to instruct another pa- 
pist. By the seventh William III. no papist was permitted to be 
sent out of Ireland to receive instruction. Owing to these acts 
the darkest and most profound ignorance was enforced under the 
severest penalties in Ireland” (Jonah Barrington’s Rise and Fall 
of the Irish Natwon, p. 132). 

The moment Emancipation was granted an educational revo- 
lution took place in Ireland. “ National schools” supported by 
government grants were established in every parish—not from 
love of the Irish people, but from fear of the Catholic clergy. 
The ruling class in England feared lest the education of the 
entire population should fall into the hands of the Chris- 
tian Brothers and religious orders. This is what they most 
dreaded. The religious orders, during ages of persecution, had 
saved money in their several convents. For when a friar died 
his little savings—whatever their amount—went into the com- 
mon fund, and swelled it, slowly and gradually, into something 
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considerable. The Augustinian friars of John’s Lane, Dublin, 
were said to have £80,000 when Emancipation took place, which, 
_ of course, was a gross exaggeration. The Jesuits, too, possessed 
a considerable sum, which Father O'Callaghan bequeathed to 
Father Kenny—a sum which enabled the latter, even before 
Emancipation, to purchase Mount Brown, which is now known 
as Clongowes College. Sir Robert Peel, astonished at his au- 
dacity, sent for the Jesuit. ‘“ Don’t you know,” said the Irish 
secretary, “that we can confiscate your money?” “Yes,” said 
Father Kenny, who had consulted Catholic lawyers, “ but I also 
know that Lord Chatham said, ‘If the devil put money in the 
English funds it should be held sacred.’” 

The government were appyehensive lest in such resolute 
hands the education of the Irish should become the most Cath- 
olic in the world, and this dread opened the public purse and 
founded the “ National” schools. These schools were at first 
the admiration of American travellers who happened to visit Ire- 
land. The school-books were excellent and the teachers regu- 
larly trained. But the Catholic religion was carefully eliminat- 
ed at this time—cast out of doors. Hence the vehemence with 
which Dr. MacHale denounced the system. Unable to inculcate 
Protestantism, Lord Stanley was determined that no religion 
should be taught in “ National” schools—which assuredly were 
not national, The history, the topography, the name of Ireland 
were likewise shut out. Maps of every country in the world 
were found hanging onthe walls of the “model schools” in 
Marlborough Street, Dublin, but you would search in vain—as 
we have searched—for a map of Ireland, while each pupil was 
taught to sing a song in chorus in which he declared himself 
“ahappy English child.” Archbishop Whately was to be seen 
in the lecture-room seated beside Archbishop Murray, who 
equally patronized the schools. Whately was persuaded that 
the cultivation of the popular intellect would be fatal to the 
claims of the Catholic Church. Hence the system was emi- 
nently intellectual and aimed at the evolution of the reasoning 
powers rather than the memory. He hoped that the pupils 
would not only become Protestants, but renounce their nation- 
ality and become Englishmen. In his Life and Correspondence, 
by his daughter, Jane Whately, this hope takes the form of 
expectation and is openly avowed. Hence that secular excel- 
lence in the “National” system of education which elicited 
the admiration of foreigners. 

Nothing was more extraordinary than the sudden revolution 
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of feeling which the government of England exhibited on this 
subject so soon as Emancipation was wrung from their grasp. 
That government which for ages, in the most tyrannical manner, 
sternly suppressed education, made it a legal offence to teach, a 
misdemeanor to learn, and placed Catholic education under its 
heel and exerted every legal means to eradicate it, became sud- 
denly the most energetic of all governmental educationists. Its 
zeal in promoting education in recent times can only be equalled 
by the fury with which it crushed it a few centuries ago. Not 
only did it labor to surpass the Christian Brothers by its “ Na- 
tional” schools ; it sought to nullify or supersede the Catholic 
University by means of the “godless colleges.” As in former 
times it had no object so much at heart as to degrade the Irish 
into ignorant barbarians, it seemed now to desire nothing so ear. 
nestly as to make them learned philosophers. This was owing to 
its profound consciousness that the Catholic Church, the benefac- 
* tress of the world, is the greatest of all educationists; that, in 
strict compliance with Christ’s command, “Go teach all na- 
tions,” it not only imparts a knowledge of divine truth, but 
spreads human learning wherever it prevails. It was this con- 
viction that stimulated the government to found “ National” 
schools in every parish and “ godless colleges” in every pro- 
vince in Ireland, and to labor—a labor that has happily been 
in vain—to make a monopoly of education and get it alto- 
gether into its own hands. 





THE DEATH OF FRANCIS OF GUISE. 


THE year 1563 opened with bright hopes for France. Co- 
ligny’s reiters, who had been promised the plunder of the capital, 
were forced back, baffled, and had to content themselves with 
pillaging and murdering the inhabitants of the villages in the 
neighborhood, according to a custom that had almost a religious 
sanction in their eyes, consecrated as it was by the tacit permis 
sion of the austere hypocrite who led them. At Dreux the Duke 
of Guise had set the crown on his splendid military qualities, 
plucking victory out of the very bosom of disaster, and driving 
the ambitious traitors who claimed to impose their will on the 
immense majority of Frenchmen pell-mell into the city of Or- 
leans. If the Huguenot leaders were not to surrender all their 
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hopes of dismembering France and partitioning it again among 
the great houses from whose grasp it had been rescued by pain- 
ful and laborious efforts of consolidation, they should make a 
stand now. Coligny and his brother Dandelot threw themselves 
into Orleans. 

But the bulk of the rebel army, now as always, was composed 
of German soldiers of fortune. The reiters were clamorous for 
their pay. He calmed them for a time by the assurance that the 
money for which he had sold the towns in the north of France to 
the English would shortly arrive, and, as a slight satisfaction of 
their demands, they were allowed to massacre and pillage the 
people of Sully and other little Catholic towns in the neighbor- 
hood of Orleans. But they were insatiable. This English gold 
had been dangled before their eyes so long that they were begin- 
ning to doubt of its existence.. They threatened to desert if the 
admiral did not make good his engagements. So Coligny saw 
there was nothing for it but to lead them into Normandy and 
join his English friends at Havre, leaving Dandelot to defend 
Orleans. 

This march of Coligny’s reiters was long remembered in the 
north of France. It was as if a column of locusts had swept 
over the land. The rich country between Caux and La Beauce 
was a desert after their passage. Writing after the event to 
Elizabeth, the Earl of Warwick says that those who survived the 
swords of these murderous fanatics would have perished of fam- 
ine but for the efforts of the people of Picardy, who supplied 
them with provisions. 

The austere virtue of Coligny has been as much celebrated by 
acertain school as that of Robespierre was during the Terror. 
The admiral on one occasion had the hand of a soldier struck 
off for swearing, and we know that Robespierre resigned a judi- 
cial office because his functions compelled him to sentence a mur- 
derer to death. But necessity is inexorable, and just as the gen- 
tle nature of Robespierre found itself confronted by a crisis that 
left no alternative except copious blood-letting, the rigid severity 
of Coligny was tempered by lack of money, and he was forced to 
let his followers rob and murder at their own sweet wills. 

But the appetite of the reiters grew by what it fed upon. 
When they reached the sea at Saint-Pierre-sur-Dive there were 
no English ships in sight. Coligny could only point in eloquent 
dismay to the Channel, tempest-tossed with winds. Clearly no 
English vessel could put to sea in such a storm, and the hopes of 
the German mercenaries were again dashed to the ground, to be 
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revived, however. For was not the coast lined with splendid 
churches enriched by the piety of the simple Norman sailors? 
And were there not abbeys in the neighborhood, wealthy and de. 
fenceless, capable of recompensing a pious free-lance for his suf- 
ferings in the cause of the Gospel? The plunder of the churches 
and monasteries of Normandy amply consoled them for their dis. 
appointment, at least for the time. 

But the money so long delayed arrived at last. Elizabeth 
had, for a wonder, been liberal, and Coligny was able to glut the 
avarice of his followers to the fullest extent. He set out on his 
return march with high hopes, for Elizabeth had promised that 
if the Huguenots would recognize her as their sovereign she 
would recognize him as her lieutenant-general.* Indeed, to such 
want of patriotic spirit, to such degradation had fanaticism and 
ambition brought the once proud houses of Chatillon and Condé 
that there was nothing they would not promise Elizabeth to at- 
tain their ends. They had already surrendered Havre and Caen 
into her hands. Calais and Boulogne were to follow. The pub- 
lic spirit and patriotism of the Catholic aristocracy of England 
when the Armada of Spain threatened their shores forms a plea- 
sant contrast to the disloyal treachery of the Huguenot nobility 
of France. 

However, while using every effort to get the English to in- 
vade France, Coligny did not neglect to avail himself of another 
aid to his own ambition and his country’s ruin. He had written 
to Elizabeth in January that he had given three strong places of 
safety on the Cher into the hands of the Germans, and he eagerly 
pressed her for the money to pay them. France was to have a 
semicircle of fire closing in on her, the English on the north and 
the Germans on the east. So in February the Duke of Holstein, 
who had been taken into the pay of Elizabeth, was to invade the 
country from the Rhine, while an English army co-operated in 
Normandy. 

But there was one drawback in the. reckoning of Coligny. 
The armies might not arrive in time, for Guise had Orleans al- 
most in his clutches, and with the capture of the last refuge of 
the Huguenots their cause was hopeless. And it looked as if 
Guise would carry Orleans and take, as he tersely expressed it, 
the foxes in their burrow. 

But years before there had been sinister prophecies in the 
temples that atthe moment when the fortune of Lorraine would 
be highest his fall would be lowest. Occidite nobis vitulum was 4 


* Instructions to Throckmorton, 12th of February, 1563. Record Office. 
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text often on the lips of the ministers and had ominous signifi- 
cance when pointed at the great commander who troubled Israel. 
It was no secret among the Huguenot leaders that if all failed 
they would better their fortunes by assassination. His death had 
been decreed by a secret tribunal in Germany. According to 
Chantonnay, it was at Heidelberg that a meeting of Protestant 
princes determined on his murder, but the disapproval of the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg, a loyal gentleman whose simple and down- 
right honesty of character forms a pleasant relief to the baseness 
of the age, was an effectual bar to the success of the conspiracy. 
In London his death by violence was reported again and again, 
months before it took place, showing that the statesmen of Eliza- 
beth were not strangers to the crime mooted among the fol- 
lowers of Coligny. Guise had already been a mark for the as. 
sassin’s bullet. After wresting Rouen from the English a month 
before, a Huguenot fired a pistol at him as he was walking along 
the ramparts, and missed him. Bonnegarde was the name of the 
would-be murderer. He was an enthusiastic Calvinist intimately 
associated with Coligny. 

“Did I ever do you wrong that you should attempt my life?” 
said the duke when Bonnegarde was brought before him. 

“No,” he replied. “ But you are the deadly enemy of my re- 
ligion, and my zeal for the Gospel justified me in killing you.” 

“Well,” said the duke, “if your religion teaches you to kill 
one who never did you harm, mine orders me to forgive you. 
Begone! I give you your liberty. Judge from this which of our 
religions is the better.” 

But Guise had to do with enemies who were not to be dis- 
armed by generosity or heroism. 

The ministers were especially vigorous in calling down the 
vengeance of Heaven on the great leader who had smitten the 
army of the Lord at Dreux. Beza had taken part in the battle, 
and “dared to preach Christ,” exclaims Ronsard indignantly, “all 
blackened with smoke, bearing a morion on his head, and in his 
hand a broadsword red with human blood.” His fury was not 
lessened by the failure of his warlike efforts in the field. He gave 
full scope to it in his sermons after, and thundered forth impious 
demands that Heaven should find a way of relieving the people of 
God from the Lorraines. Theodore de Beza was a choice speci- 
men of the Renaissance. He could turn from inditing lays mark- 
ed by an elegant Latinity and an ineffable grossness worthy of his 
model, Catullus, to dabble his effeminate hands in blood, with 
easy grace. 

VOL, XLII.—17 
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There was murder in the air, and, as often happens, the object 
of it was the last person to have a clear perception of his danger, 
Francis of Guise was fond of saying that the blade was not yet 
tempered which would slay him. But the Huguenot leaders 
knew better. There was one among them who, notwithstanding 
a whole life stained with profligacy and treason, still entertained 
some sentiments worthy of his birth. Condé shrank with horror 
from participation in the criminal designs of his confederates, 
When taken prisoner after the battle of Dreux he frequently 
wrote to his brother, the Cardinal of Bourbon, begging him to 
warn the Cardinal of Lorraine that an attempt would be made to 
assassinate the Duke of Guise. Condé was sent to the strong 
castle of Louches, and his first words to his attendant every morn. 
ing for a fortnight were, “ Has not the Duke of Guise been killed 
or wounded?” 

But the Duke of Guise is besieging Orleans with the same en- 
ergy with which he besieged Rouen; indeed, with prospect of 
such success as must for ever ruin the future of the Reformation 
in France. With Dandelot sick, with the admiral at such a dis- 
tance that no relief can be expected from that quarter, the only 
dread of Guise is that, in spite of his moderation and personal el- 
forts, he may not be able to repress the ardor of his soldiers, and 
that the assault, which is to take place during the night-time, may 
be followed by pillage. “You see,” he said to Castelnau, who 
had been sent by Catherine to watch him—Catherine, whose sole 
interest in these weary wars was a purely selfish one, and who 
declared she was as ready to sit under the preachers as to go to 
Mass, if thereby the authority of herself and her children could be 
kept intact—“ you see,” he said, “ Dandelot is sick, and I have a 
good medicine tocure him. A part of the garrison is beaten; 
they have not four hundred good soldiers. I will shut up the 
river so well that all the country up to Guienne must remain safe 
and free, and, with the help of God, we shall bring about some 
good pacification in this realm.” 

Clearly the attempt that failed at Rouen must be renewed, if 
the money scattered so lavishly by the miserly hand of Elizabeth 
is to have any result, if Coligny be not forced to loosen his grasp 
on the throat of France. But who is to be the Judith whois 
ready to smite this Holofernes and free the church of God from 
its oppressor? The sermons of the preachers and the songs of 
the Huguenot soldiers teem with allusions to the Jewish heroine 
and her victim, both before and after the death of Guise. 

The hour had arrived and the man was ready. The spirit of 
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Judith had become incarnate in the breast of a fiery young strip- 
ling, scarcely nineteen, named Poltrot, Lord of Méré. He had 
been a page of Catherine and had served in the army of Philip of 
Spain. A true type of the fanatic he, brown and dark-eyed, fa- 
miliar with bloodshed already in these cruel wars, and ready to 
take desperate risks if thereby he could free the cause he had at 
heart from anenemy. The sincerity and constancy of the poor 
boy was manifested afterwards under the awful strain of torture, 
when abandoned by his high-placed accomplices to the horrors 
with which the barbarous judicial system of the age visited such 
crimes. 

He served in the bands that acknowledged the Vicomte 
d’Aubeterre for their commander, and his boyish animosity to 
Guise was often a subject of raillery to his fellow-soldiers. He 
was frequently heard to exclaim, ‘‘ Oh! if I could only kill him!” 

But the Vicomte d’Aubeterre saw in the boy something more 
than the extravagance of a youthful boaster. He believed he had 
found a useful instrument to accomplish the crime which he and 
others had long premeditated. He sent Poltrot to his brother- 
in-law, the Sieur de Soubise, who had already had some experi- 
ence in training assassins. If anything could add to the pathos 
that surrounds the death-bed of the great Catholic chief, it would 
be the damning ingratitude of his murderers. D’Aubeterre had 
been an accomplice in the plot of La Renaudie at Amboise; 
Soubise had been prosecuted for peculation. Guise saved the 
life of the one and the honor of the other. He rescued Coligny 
from death at Montmédy, and Poltrot he treated as a son while 
the young assassin was living in his tent and watching for an 
opportunity to slay him. In his kindly nature and generous 
graciousness his enemies found the aids to his murder. 

Soubise sent Poltrot to Coligny. “I have been informed,” 
said the admiral, “that you have a great desire to serve the 
religion. Serve it well, then.” 

This was the countersign agreed on between Coligny and 
Soubise to show Poltrot that his design was known and his offer 
accepted. For the admiral was true to his reputation for pru- 
dence, and was careful to adopt the least compromising methods 
to attain his ends. He, however, gave him three hundred crowns 
on this occasion, we are told by Smith, Elizabeth’s ambassador, 
and bade him seek the Duke of Guise and offer him his services. 
“Then,” says Etienne Pasquier, who was very unfriendly to the 
house of Lorraine, “ Poltrot came to Qrleans to find Monsieur of 
Guise, and, having made a profound reverence to the said lord, 
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declared that, being ill-advised, he had followed Monsieur the 
Prince of Condé, but that, being moved by a just repentance, he 
was come to surrender himself into his hands, with a firm pur. 
pose of doing good service to the king. Monsieur de Guise, 
esteeming that these words came from the depths of his heart, did 
receive the said Poltrot with a favorable eye, and even gave him 
such access to his house that oftentimes they drank and ate at 
the same table. They say that the gentleness of this prince had 
such power that for the time Poltrot lost heart and returned 
quite abruptly to the admiral, much less resolved than before, and 
would have even abandoned the enterprise had he not been con- 
firmed in his purpose by a minister full of understanding and per- 
suasion.” 

The minister “full of understanding and persuasion’ was 
Beza. It was true that Poltrot felt for the moment the influence 
that Guise’s greatness of heart and soul exercised on every one 
who came within its sphere, and surrendered to it. His heart 
failed him and he returned three times to Coligny, begging to 
be discharged from his task. The admiral was at a loss how to 
deal with the scruples that had suddenly sprung up in this ten- 
der conscience. What annoyed him most, he had to show his 
hand too plainly. Here was a case where he would have some 
difficulty in planning an assassination and afterwards discarding 
his instrument. It was a case which he could not deal with alone, 
He sent Poltrot to Beza. Beza was an adept in casuistry, and 
such troubles of soul presented no difficulty to his keen spiritual 
insight. He assured his young disciple that such scruples were 
suggestions of the devil, and he could act with safety of con- 
science. “The angels would assist him, and if he died he would 
go straight to paradise.” 

Poltrot was no match for the subtlety and persuasiveness of 
the great Reformer. He returned to Coligny. What passed at 
this interview we do not know. We do know that the admiral 
gave the assassin one hundred crowns with which to buy a horse, 
that he promised to reward his zeal and make him “the richest 
man of his lineage” if he should succeed. 

Meanwhile Guise was pressing the siege of Orleans. His 
dread of the sufferings to which the inhabitants might be exposed 
from a night assault led him to change his purpose of carrying 
the city on the night of the 18th of February, and he deferred his 
attack to the next day. It was the noble and womanly habit of 
the Duchess of Guise, whenever she heard her husband was likely 
to capture a city, to visit his camp with the object of moderating 
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the horrors of war and saving the inhabitants from the fury of 
the soldiers. She was now at Corney, a village situated on the 
other bank of the Loire, and the duke prepared to visit her. 

But he was delayed in the camp later than usual. He had 
sent the bishop of Limoges and the Sieur d’Oyselles to Orleans 
to try to bring about some accommodation with Dandelot which 
would save the city and put an end to these fratricidal wars, and 
now awaited their return anxiously, perhaps hoping that he would 
be the bearer of tidings to his wife that would rejoice a devoted 
heart saddened by the horrors of civil strife. Seeing that it was 
growing late, his friend, De Crenay, left him with the object 
of reassuring the duchess, who would naturally be alarmed at 
the delay, knowing that the animosity of the Huguenots, exas- 
perated by defeat, would shrink from no means of compassing 
the destruction of her husband. De Crenay crossed the Loire in 
alittle boat. He could discern the dim outline of a figure walk- 
ing slowly up and down the opposite bank. The stranger, whose 
features were hidden from him, addressed him: “Is it long be- 
fore the duke passes?” he said. ‘“ He is coming,” returned Cre- 
nay, and continued his journey. 

A boat containing the duke and his two constant companions, 
Rostaing and Villegomblain, put off from the bank immediately 
afterwards and glided rapidly to the opposite shore. The duke 
found a horse ready for him on landing, and, with Villegomblain 
in front of him and Rostaing mounted on a little mule behind 
him, he proceeded on his way. Some distance before them two 
walnut-trees showed their outlines, blurred by the thick fog. 
Behind a hedge that lay between them stood Poltrot, cold and 
resolute. He had prayed to God that day to tell him if it was 
the time to strike, and the answer from heaven had been satisfac. 
tory. He stepped forward until he was within seven paces of 
the duke, and then fired. The assassin, who had calculated every 
chance, aimed at the arm-pit, judging that Guise would wear a 
coat of mail on such an occasion, Three balls of copper shat- 
tered the duke’s shoulder, and he fell forward on the neck of his 
steed. He straightened himself and tried to grasp the hilt of his 
sword, but his arm fell lifeless by his side. Rostaing pursued 
Poltrot, who disappeared rapidly in the darkness, brandishing 
his sword and acting as if he was himself riding after the assas- 
sin. The Spanish horse which he had bought with the gold of 
Coligny soon outstripped the mule of Rostaing. He was not 
fated to escape, however. He rode all night, dazed and stupefied 
by the magnitude of his crime, to find himself at dawn near the 
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very camp from which he was flying. He turned rein and 
spurred his horse furiously, but flight was hopeless. He took 
refuge in a peasant’s cottage, offering the owner all the money 
he possessed if he would hide him from his pursuers. The pea- 
sant either feared or scorned to become his accomplice, and de- 
livered him up to the soldiers who were searching for him. 

Meanwhile the Duke of Guise was being carried to the pre- 
sence of his wife and son, who little imagined that they were to 
meet, pale and blood-stained, the great leader who an hour ago 
had expected that another day would set the seal on his achieve- 
ments for France and be the crowning triumph of his own glori- 
ous career. Rostaing’s cry for help was the first intimation the 
duchess received of the fate of her spouse. Followed by her 
son, the Prince .of Joinville, she rushed into the hall, pale with 
horror and despair, and threw herself half-fainting into his arms. 
“ Ah! my God! my God!” she stammered, “I am the cause of 
his assassination !” 

Amid the sobs of the young prince and the cries of the pages 
and soldiers Guise preserved the same serenity he was accustom- 
ed to display on the field of battle. 

“They have long been preparing this stroke for me,” he said, 
“and surely I have deserved it for not having been more on my 
guard.” Then, turning to console his wife in her anguish, he 
continued: ‘“ Truly I bring you piteous news, but, such as it is, 
you must receive it from the hand of God and comply with his 
holy will. As for me, little regret I have in dying, but much that 
one of my nation should have done such a deed.” 

Addressing the Prince of Joinville, who was weeping by his 
side, he said: “God grant you the grace to grow up a good 
man, my son!” All night the castle was surrounded by the offi- 
cers of the royal army anxiously awaiting news of their leader's 
condition. Those who were admitted to his presence had fresh 
cause to admire the elevation of soul that never deserted him. 
Worse than physical pain, worse than the agony of his wife and 
son, was the thought that a Frenchman had done this thing. 
This haunted him to the last. “Great is my grief that such an 
act should be committed by a Frenchman,” he said to the officers. 
‘But do you serve loyally God and your king.” 

At first the surgeons hoped that the wound would not be 
mortal. The balls had pierced the shoulder, but without break- 
ing any bone. And, indeed, it seems impossible to explain the 
fatal termination which resulted from a mere flesh-wound, and 
that not very deep, except on the theory that the balls had been 
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poisoned. This method of warfare was not unknown to the 
Huguenots, and was believed to have been adopted by them at 
the battle of Dreux. All the efforts of medical skill to save the 
illustrious victim, however, proved unavailing, and his family 
had to resign themselves to see the faint hopes vanish that at 
first upheld them. 

When all chance of human aid failed it was proposed to call 
in the service of the occult arts in which the age believed. An 
adept in cabalistic science was summoned, who, in the opinion of 
even the most enlightened minds of the time, could effect a cure 
by the application of certain cabalistic forms and words handed 
down in Jewish tradition. Guise was not in advance of his age, 
and believed that his life could be saved by methods which God 
and holy church condemned. But even in his terrible agony 
he rejected the offer with horror. “No,” he replied ; “I do not 
doubt your science, but your science is diabolic. Rather than 
be saved by sorcery I prefer to die uprightly, as I have lived. 
God is the master ; be it done according to his will.” 

At length the hour approached when the Christian soldier 
was to complete a noble life by the most heroic of deaths. The 
touching simplicity and humility which had never deserted him 
in all the temptations of his magnificent career remained with 
him to the end, shedding a tender light on his last moments. 
The Cardinal of Guise approached the bedside of his brother and 
told him that he must now prepare for death. 

“Ah!” the duke returned, with a glad smile, “ you do me a 
true brotherly turn in urging me to think of the salvation for 
which I long. I love you the better for.it.” Then he confessed 
to the Bishop-of Riez and received the last sacraments from his 
hands. 

He had not always escaped the temptations to which his rank 
and the dangers of a voluptuous court exposed him, and, in the 
final scene of all, the errors of his youth drew from him touching 
expressions of repentance and regret. His fever increased dur- 
ing the night to such a degree that he could not expect to live 
many more minutes. The duchess and her son were summoned 
to hear his last words. 

“ My dear companion,” he said to the afflicted lady, “I have 
always loved and esteemed you. I do not wish to deny that bad 
counsels and the fragility of youth have led me sometimes to do 
things which must have offended you. But for the last three 
years you know with what respect I have lived with you, care- 
fully avoiding every occasion of causing you the least annoyance 
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in the world. I leave you of my goods the part you may wish 
to take. I leave you the children whom God has given to us. I 
pray you be always a good mother to them.” 

“ And now, my son,” he continued, looking at the Prince de 
Joinville, who was mingling his sobs with his mother’s, “ you have 
heard what I said to your mother. Always have, my darling boy, 
the love and fear of God principally before your eyes and in your 
heart. Walk ever in the straight and narrow path according to 
his voice, avoiding the broad and crooked road that leads to per- 
dition. Never abandon yourself to vicious society. Seek not 
advancement by bad courses, such as court gallantry or the favor 
of women. Hope for honors from tlie generosity of your prince 
and from your own labors; and do not seek for great charges, for 
they are hard to administer. Nevertheless, in those that you may 
hold, employ your power and life wholly in acquitting yourself 
worthily, according to your duty, to the satisfaction of God and 
the king. If the goodness of the queen permits you to share in 
any of my governments, do not attribute this to your own merits, 
but rather to my laborious services. And do not neglect to con- 
duct yourself with moderation in all. Whatever good fortune 
. may happen to you, be careful not to trust to it; for this world is 
deceitful, and better assurance you cannot have of this than seeing 
me lying here. And now, my dear son, I bequeath to you your 
mother, whom you will honor and obey as God and nature di- 
rect. Love your brothers as if they were your children, and 
preserve union amongst them, for that will be the bond of your 
strength; and may God give you his blessing, as I give you 
mine!” The little prince knelt beside the bed weeping, and, 
clasping his hands, said, with a firmness that was the harbinger of 
his future greatness rather than what might be expected from a 
boy of his years: 

“Father, I will obey you; I swear it.” 

The duke took him in his arms, clasped him to his bosom, and 
kissed him tenderly. Then, resting his hand on the shoulder of 
the child, he addressed his brothers, the Cardinals of Guise and 
Ferrara: 

“And you, messieurs my brothers, who have always loved me 
so much, I have received many and great benefits at your hands, 
which I desire that my children may return by obeying you and 
doing you service ; | beg you to have them in your care, and be 
a father to them and protectors of my wife and house.” 

“ Messieurs,” continued the duke, addressing his friends and 
dependants, who stood around listening in mingled admiration 
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and grief, “when God calls me to the other life, remember to 
have all my family recommended to the queen’s protection. As 
to me, you see the state to which I am reduced by the wound of 
aman who knew not what he did. I conjure you to persuade the 
queen to pardon him in honor of God and for love of me. And I 
am greatly obliged to those who have been the cause of what has 
happened to me, whatever be their part in it, for I am, through 
their means, near the hour when I hope to approach God and en- 
joy his presence. It is the time when I should think of the of- 
fences I have committed and recollect the faults of my past life.” 

Then he spoke of the great offices he had held, and solemnly 
protested his honesty in the administration of his charges. He 
expressed his heartfelt sorrow that he sometimes had been forced 
to use severity in time of war. In the campaign which he had 
just nearly conducted to a brilliant close he declared that no pri- 
vate interest, no ambition or thought of revenge, influenced his 
actions. ‘I desire peace,” he declared, ‘“‘and he who does not 
desire it is no honest man nor faithful servant of the king. Shame 
on him who does not wish peace! And you, my friends, who 
have done so much for my sake, I have not done much for you. 
Anger has sometimes moved me to show you a want of consider- 
ation. Forgive me.” 

These devoted friends had very little to forgive to a master 
who rewarded their passionate attachment with the sympathetic 
interest of a father and friend. Their very affection, however, 
led them to thwart him in ‘one of the most anxious wishes of his 
heart. He wished to see Poltrot before he died, to exhort him to 
repentance, to assure him of his forgiveness, and then dismiss 
him in safety—to treat him, in fine, just as he had treated the 
Huguenot gentleman who attempted his murder at Rouen. But 
a natural desire of vengeance on the part of his family eluded 
the satisfaction of the generous impulse that would have softened 
the dying agony of the hero. 

The grandeur of this death has inspired many great writers, 
but never did the last moments of Guise find a more eloquent 
eulogy.than that from the pen of the rigid Calvinist, Guizot. His 
lofty and impartial narrative is worthy of the author and of the 
hero. “I make it a duty,” he says, “ to retrace with fidelity that 
pious and sincere death of a great man at the term of a brave and 
glorious life, mingled with good as well as with evil, but without 
the evil ever stifling the good... . It isa spectacle worth gaz- 
ing at in an age in which doubt and moral weakness are the com- 
mon diseases even of good minds and honest men.” 
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The duke had entered on his forty-fourth year at the time of 
his death. 

Crime calls for punishment. The assassination of Guise, so 
coldly plotted and so darkly accomplished, was to have bloody 
reprisals. “A day shall come,” wrote Elizabeth’s ambassador 
from the scene of the tragedy, “ when Coligny, in his turn, shall 
be assassinated to expiate the murder of the Duke of Guise.” 

Meanwhile Coligny was calmly awaiting events in the Hu- 
guenot camp at Blois in company with Beza and Throckmorton. 
A letter came to him from Dandelot on the 28th of February, in- 
forming him of the murder. Coligny treated the matter coldly, 
and transmitted the note to Elizabeth, accompanied by a letter in 
which the event was mentioned casually, as if an incident of 
slight importance. He thought his absence from Orleans at the 
time would remove any distrust that his relations with Poltrot 
might have excited. Thus by his crafty removal from the city 
he would accomplish two important objects—he would receive 
into his own hands the gold which Elizabeth had sent through 
Throckmorton, and he would divert suspicion from himself. His 
anticipations of the good results that would follow his politic 
attitude were deceived. When the news reached the camp there 
was an explosion of joy among the soldiers. They did not care 
to dissemble their delight at a murder that freed them from the 
terror with which the invincible leader of the Catholic army in- 
spired them. Coligny was alarmed and indignant at finding that 
he was admiringly pointed at as the assassin of Guise. Then 
came the confession of the unhappy boy whom he had corrupted 
and made the instrument of his own fanatic hate. And then 
came his defence. 

Stripped of its plausible affectation of rigid principle—for this 
Pecksniff of the sixteenth century overflowed with virtuous sen- 
timents on every occasion, or had them manufactured for him by 
his biographers—this defence would hardly commend itself to a 
jury of the present day, accustomed to weigh the details of cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Those of his admirers who dismiss the 
subject contemptuously with some such platitude as “ The whole 
life of the man is against it,” as Mr. Besant does, exhibit a dis- 
cretion which, if disingenuous, is at least prudent. 

In spite of his protestations, or rather because of them, there 
does not remain the shadow of a doubt that he was an accom- 
plice in the murder. No one heard him give the order to Pol 
trot to slay his enemy, but he supplied him with the means of 
executing the crime, furnished him with a horse, arms, and 
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money, and never made any concealment before him and others 
of his feeling that whoever would kill the Duke of Guise would 
confer the greatest benefit on the cause of religion. All the ad- 
vantages of the deed were his, and just as he abandoned the vic- 
tims of his ambition to the cruelty of Catherine after the failure 
of the conspiracy of Amboise, so this felon knight, dead to all the 
instincts of chivalry, surrendered to torture and death the poor 
wretch whom he had trained to murder his enemy. The three 
lengthy and awkward pleas in which he attempts to maintain his 
innocence swarm with proofs of his complicity. Well does 
Etieane Pasquier remark regretfully: “ Coligny defends himself 
so badly that those who wish him well have much sorrow there. 
at.” 

Coligny drew up his first memoir at Caen on the 12th of 
March. It bore the joint signatures of himself, Beza, and La 
Rochefoucauld. It commences with a protest in the name of 
God and his conscience against the assertions of “ the soi-disant 
seigneur of Méré.” “ Without doubt,” says the admiral, “ [ was 
acquainted with him and employed him to discover secrets. I 
confess that since that time when I heard him say he would kill 
my Lord of Guise in his camp if he could, I did not dissuade him 
from it; but, on my life and honor, I neither urged nor approved 
the crime of the sieur of Méré.” 

There was no need for Coligny to be more explicit with the 
desperate young fanatic. When he sent Poltrot into the camp 
of the duke, all aflame with religious excitement, after his pas- 
sionate threats of murder, it is mockery to assert that he was 
ignorant of the intentions of his agent. 

But he did not deny that on several other occasions he had 
also given Poltrot money, sometimes a hundred crowns and some- 
times twenty. He acknowledged that at one of their interviews 
“he remembered that Poltrot went so far as to say to him that 
it would be easy to kill the Duke of Guise,” but he paid no atten- 
tion to the proposal, “ deeming it quite frivolous.” 

All this time Poltrot was living in the camp of the duke, din- 
ing at his table and the object of his special affection. Yet when 
he proposed to assassinate his unsuspecting host the admiral 
' thought it a proposal “quite frivolous.” Such innocent simpli- 
city was by no means a characteristic of the sour and gloomy 
Calvinist leader. It was more like the artful scheming of a con- 
Spirator who did not wish to show his hand. 

Beza is more reserved in his admissions. He confesses that 
he had “an infinite number of times desired and prayed God to 
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change the heart of the said Lord of Guise, or rid this realm of 
him, but had never spoken to the said Poltrot.” However, he 
applauded the crime itself, recognizing that “it is a just judg. 
ment of God, menacing with like and greater punishments all the 
sworn enemies of his holy Gospel.” ; 

Taken in connection with admissions and half-hearted denials, 
the depositions of the gloomy and desperate but sincere and, in 
a sense, honest fanatic who murdered Guise have a convincing 
significance. In the interrogatories which he underwent before 
his torture he declared firmly that Coligny, Rochefoucauld, 
Theodore de Beza, and another Protestant minister, whose name 
he refused to mention, urged him to the deed. He had sought 
the will of Heaven in prayer. The voice of God in his heart 
told him the time to strike. Why should he not admit the ad. 
miral and the minister to a share of the glory, which, in his over- 
wrought enthusiasm, he thought awaited the slayer of an enemy 
to God and the Gospel? It was in no spirit otf hostility that Pol- 
trot proclaimed their participation. And in his testimony he 
never varied. In the hour of hideous torture, with-his poor body 
racked and mangled, he persisted in his statements. His torturers 
could not wring from him the names of Condé or Dandelot, but 
with his dying breath he accused the admiral. 

The contemporaries of Coligny would have laughed at the 
notion that he had nothing to do with sowing the seed from 
which he and his party reaped such a rich harvest. There is, 
however, a kind of grim though unconscious humor in the way 
in which his eulogists of to-day—at least such of them as do not 
embrace the whole problem in a few vague generalities—deal 
with this damning blot on the fame of their hero. 

Explaining how it was that the admiral did not try to dis- 
suade Poltrot when the latter informed him of his intention of 
murdering the duke, Dargaud gives this singular solution of the 
difficulty : 

“Coligny did not doubt that Guise was plotting against his 
life, and, in this persuasion, he did not believe himself bound to 
save one who wished to kill him. Under the obsession of his 
resentments, he heard, without reproval, Poltrot declare that he 
would sacrifice the duke as soon as opportunity should offer. - 
Perhaps Coligny thought they were idle words, the mere boast- 
ing of a soldier. But it cannot be contested that he was dumb. 
This is his fault. His fault was his silence. He did not encour- 
age the crime, but neither did he discourage it. This is a stain 


on the renown of Coligny.” 
The account given by Sismondi, in his Memoires de Conde, 
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is interesting, if only for the curious moral obliquity that marks 
the writer’s ethical position. An act which, done in the nine- 
teenth century, would bring the perpetrator to the scaffold, did 
not, in the sixteenth, interfere with a man’s title to be considered 
“one of the most virtuous and religious of men.” 

“ The Catholics,” he says, “named the murder of the Duke of 
Guise assassination; the Huguenots, tyrannicide. Theodore de 
Beza declared that he recognized in it a just judgment of God, 
menacing with a like or greater punishment the sworn, enemies 
of the Gospel. Poltrot in his deposition had formally accused 
Coligny of having urged. him to commit this murder, and of hav- 
ing furnished him with money for this purpose. In our actual 
ideas we cannot conceive how a great man, one of the most religious 
and virtuous men that France has ever possessed, should descend 
toan action so base and criminal. Lacratelle declares that history 
should not hesitate to acquit him; a more intimate acquaintance 
with the spirit of the times, however, does not confirm this de- 
cision. Private war was, as much as public war, among the, 
habits of the gentlemen of the time. Murder was one of those 
acts to which he believed himself called by his rank and which 
did not inspire him with any repugnance. Coligny, in his reply, 
article by article, to the deposition of Poltrot, tries to establish 
that he did not seduce him, that he did not entrust him with a 
missioh of assassination; but he lets it be understood that he was 
aware of all of the threats of Poltrot, that he gave him the means 
of fulfilling them, and that their mention did not inspire him 
with any horror.” 

The question of Catherine’s connivance at, or participation in, 
the crime wouid form an interesting subject of discussion. The 
attitude of this terrible woman to the men and movements of her 
time has baffled even the analytical genius of Balzac to solve. 
Undoubtedly she hated Guise, as she hated Coligny and Mont- 
morency and Condé, as she hated every one who seemed likely 
to be a danger to the authority of herself and her children. She 
was a tigress possessed by one instinct—the desire of saving 
her cubs at any expenditure of cruelty and craft. Some say she 
wrote letters to the admiral, encouraging him in his project. 
Poltrot had once been a favorite page of hers, and there was rea- 
son to suppose that she did not lose sight of him after he left her 
service. Two years later she said to Tavannes, “ Those Guises 
wished to make themselves kings, but I kept them from that be- 
fore Orleans.” Tavannes, at least, does not conceal his belief 
that Catherine was a consenting party to the crime. 
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A CHAT BY THE WAY. 


THE most awkward moment of an acquaintance is when you 
first make it. What are you going to say? Nine cases out of 
ten you take refuge in the “ weather,” and, having launched the 
ship of conversation upon those familiar and ordinary waters, 
you begin to steer into less-frequented channels. At its best, 
however, I believe there is not one out of every thousand people 
who knows what aconversation should be. Some talk altogether 
with their mouths; these I would call inflationists. They are all 
words, lip-movement, and lingual oscillation. Some talk with their 
hearts in their mouths, and bespatter you regardlessly with all the 
sympathies of human nature until your weak nerves tingle under 
the irritation. There are jesting, smiling talkers, serious, frowning 
talkers ; but the most exasperating of all conversationalists is the 
perpetual listener. A simple “ yes” and “no” is the substance 
and refrain of his converse. You begin to feel as if you were 
giving a lecture to a very stupid audience. A pause comes 
about. What in the world shall you next say? You set about 
cudgelling your brains for some topic to fill up the breach without 
seeming to force matters. You wait for some reply, some little 
suggestion, that may open a loophole of escape; you are as 
anxious for this reinforcement as Wellington was for Bliicher at 
Waterloo. If you could only rouse the slightest little flame to 
set the fire burning and kindle the slowly-dying embers once 
more intoa glow! But in vain you forage through the fields of 
memory, art, science, and literature. Your dumb companion 
blows the chilly breath of silence over the warm glow of enthu- 
siasm which you have just managed to excite in your own mind. 
His apathetic “ yes” or “no,” like a gust of cold wind in a dreary 
passage-way, extinguishes your dimly flickering candle and 
leaves you once more in the dark. . A conversation like that is as 
bad as the rack and thumb-screw. Not so bad, but bad enough, 
is the infliction of the perpetual talker, who glibly and, it seems, 
conscientiously pours forth an uninterrupted stream of perennial 
converse. You manage to edge in a remark, such as “ Well, I 
do not altogether think—” when, at a leap displaying a verbal 
and vocal agility which might do credit to an acrobat were it in 
the physical order, our friend jumps into your remark, topples it 
over with a few hasty, well-delivered epithets, and is off at a 
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break-neck speed a hundred yards ahead, not even deigning to 
look back to see if you are hurt by the fall. If he talks well and 
intelligently, this sort of thing can be tolerated once in a while, 
for excellence is admirable, even at your own disadvantage; but 
if he be flippant and of little weight I close my ears and dream 
of pleasanter things afar off. 

A conversation in its proper meaning is a mutual, equal inter- 
change of ideas and opinions, one successively suggestive of the 
other. Conversation should be a ball, tossed from hand to hand 
gracefully and without violence, neither endangering the players 
nor the object of their play. I say something which throwsa 
spark into your imagination or memory, and then you deliver 
yourself according to your calibre, which in turn suggests some- 
thing else to me; and so a conversation is generated, whereby 
you and I become better acquainted and maybe stancher friends. 
A good conversationalist is one who talks suggestively ; he does 
not cover the whole subject in a single peremptory sentence, nor 
does he appropriate all the time to his own vocabulary. He 
likes to hear you as well as himself; you are fuel to his fire. 
He likes to shake you mentally by the hand, and feel what sort 
of grip you have, and’ he neither runs away nor intrudes upon 
you. He neither talks much nor little. If aman must have one 
of these faults let it be the first; for man was made to be a 
social being, to communicate his thoughts and not hide them. 
If a great talker bore you, still you have refuge in his very 
loquacity by remaining heedlessly silent to what he is saying; 
whereas with one who does not talk at all or very little the 
‘ burden of the whole conversation is thrown upon your own 
shoulders. 

Speaking of conversation calls to my mind a kindred subject. 
Have you ever accurately noticed voices? I think the voice is 
an epitome of the whole character. It is a sort of abridged edi- 
tion of the man,.in which he is summed up in little, at least to 
one who has had any practice in estimating voices. Of course it 
requires a good and a skilled ear to do this, just as it requires a 
musical ear to determine the quality of an instrument from its 
tone. The voice is the tone of the character, whose quality is 
made known by it. This I would call the moral philosophy of 
the voice. There is as much difference in voices as in faces, and 
for the same reason—the complexion of both results from the cha- 
racter. Inever heard two voices exactly alike, just as I never 
Saw two faces exactly similar. Even if the features be built on 
the same model, you will always find that indefinable difference 
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of expression which flows from the individuality. Individuality 
always diversifies even common matter. The voice is the speak- 
ing expression. The difference will as surely be found there as 
in the face. There are high, shrill voices; deep, full voices; 
harsh and smooth voices; abrupt voices; staccato voices; flow- 
ing, well-modulated voices ; voices whose syllables snap out like 
the crack of a whip; voices that drawl their words, and “ like a 
wounded snake drag their slow length along”; cheery voices; 
sad voices; serious and flippant voices; passionate and cold 
voices; dissipated and fresh voices; vigorous, hearty voices; 
weak and frightened voices—in short, as many voices as indi- 
viduals. There is, however, a certain kind of voice which I 
never heard except in two people. It was a voice velvety, soft, 
and caressing ; it seemed to put arms around about you, stroke 
you gently, and fondle you as a mother does her child. Strange 
to say, one of these two was the most uncouth, shock-headed, 
cross-eyed, ungainly-looking individual I ever had the fortune to 
come across. He was a child of Hibernian parentage, a college 
mate of mine, and went under the generic name of “‘ Pat” amongst 
his companions. Well do I remember the first time these eyes 
looked upon that wild visage. I had just entered upon my uni- 
versity course, and was one day standing in the main entrance of 
the class buildings, in doubt whether to enter, for I was uncer- 
tain if my recitations were being held there at that hour or not. 
As I stood hesitating “ Pat” emerged from the interior. His 
mouth was a wide, straight cut above the expanse of a heavy, 
bony jaw; above it, turned upwards poking towards the stars, 
curled a determined, broad, snub nose, on either side of which 
two little, piggy eyes, decidedly crossed, gleamed from under 
huge, shaggy eyebrows, and over all straight, coarse, unkempt 
brown hair straggled down a forehead bulging and low. I was 
startled at this apparition, which I scarcely believed human. 
What a bloodthirsty villain he would make! Such a man would 
not hesitate to blow up two or three parliaments, a dozen czars, 
and murder babes for sport. No doubt this was the college 
bully. I made up my mind toavoid him. “ Are you looking for 
anybody? Can I assist you?” These words came intoned in 
the sweetest and gentlest voice that ever struck my ear. To my 
utter astonishment they issued from the cavern beneath that 
ascending nose! Fora moment I could not reply, but, recover- 
ing myself as quickly as possible, I told him what I wanted, and 
he conducted me to myclass-room. I felt as if I had been gently 
caressed, petted, soothed, and consoled. Pat and I afterwards 
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became fast friends, and the many sallies of true Hibernian wit 
which I have heard issue in those gentle, velvety tones from his 
lips yet echo in the memory and bring back the hearty laughter 
and those happy college days of old. As I call up that face, which 
seemed to me so monstrous at first sight, it becomes invested 
with the beauty of a voice whose sounds are sweeter music than 
symphonies and nocturnes. Where art thou now, soft voice? 
Many years ago didst thou leave me far back in the vistas of 
time, and the shadows have closed around thee, as fainter and 
fainter thy sweet sounds grow in the distance. Peace be with 
thee! and mayest thou find this world’s hard way full of all gen- 
tleness and softness, even as thou thyself wert in the days gone 
by when thou and I were boys together. 

Who was the other person with that peculiar voice? I will 
tell you if you promise never to speak of it to anybody else. It 
was a woman’s voice, and I fell madly in love with it. I never 
heard such a voice before or since, and never again expect to, 
even to that time when the soul shall be 


“ On the low, dark verge of life, 
The twilight of eternal day.” 


It was low and soft and tender, yet full and clear, and as mel- 
low as an autumn day golden with the yellow wheat and all 
the glories of the turning leaf. It had to a wonderful degree 
the caressing quality. When she spoke I felt that I was like a 
child being caressed-and soothed. If you have ever thrown a 
pebble into very deep water, and followed it in imagination as it 
sinks down into the quiet depths, very far down, until it rests 
on the bottom peacefully and serenely, far below the tumultuous, 
riotous waves above, you may form some idea how the tones of 
her voice sank into my soul. What became of her? Married 
now, I believe. It is some years since I have seen or heard of 
her. It is strange how we meet people, learn to love them, and 
then Fate snatches them away from us. As we sail down the 
stream of Time we meet with many acraft in whose company we 
would like to make the voyage of life. But, alas! they are swifter 
or slower sailers than we are, and we have only time to smile a 
greeting, wave a hand in farewell over the broadening waters, 
and then pass on, for ever lost from the parted ones, only know- 
ing them as memories, mere phantoms of the past, which bring a 
purple pain into the heart and a sigh for the good we have lost. 
“We are such stuff as dreams are made of.” I once watched a 
thistledown as it was borne along on the currents of air—now 
VOL, XLII,—18 
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here, now there; now in the sunshine, now in the shadow; at one 
moment falling to the earth, and then borne lightly and swiftly 
upward as a fresh puff of wind would catch it—and it occurred to 
me how like this thistledown is our life, blown hither and thither 
on the breath of circumstance ; how the winds of fortune carry us 
around and around in their eddies, now letting us down to earth, 
now lifting us aloft into the sunshine of prosperity, and mean. 
while we are drifting, drifting on to the portal 


“ Where sits the Shadow feared of man.” 





NOVEL-WRITING AS A SCIENCE. 


Mr. HowELLs, in The Rise of Silas Lapham,* takes several oc- 
casions to give vent to his theory of novel-writing. He does 
well. What he and his kind are really driving at when they 
write novels is something that many people have been puzzling 
to find out. It is a good thing that at last he should formulate 
his purpose in more or less plain black and white. In the fol- 
lowing conversation about novels Mr. Howells gives us many 
hints of his belief: 


“«It’s astonishing,’ said Charles Bellingham, ‘how we do like the books 
that go for our heart-strings. And I really suppose that you can’t put 
a more popular thing than self-sacrifice into a novel. We do like to see 
people suffering sublimely.’ 

“There was talk, some years ago,’ said James Bellingham, ‘ about 
novels just going out.’ 

“«They’re just coming in!’ cried Miss Kingsbury. 

“* Ves,’ said Mr. Sewell, the minister, ‘and I don’t think there ever was 
a time when they formed the whole intellectual experience of more people. 
They do greater mischief than ever.’ 

“* Don’t be envious, parson,’ said the host. 

“*No,’ answered Sewell, ‘I should be glad of their help. But these 
novels with old-fashioned heroes and heroines in them—excuse me, Miss 
Kingsbury—are ruinous! . . . The novelists might be the greatest possible 
help to us if they painted life as it is, and human feelings in their true pro- 
portion and relation; but for the most part they have been, and are, alto- 
gether noxious.’ 

“This seemed sense to Lapham; but Bromfield Corey asked: ‘But 
what if life as it is isn’t amusing? Aren’t we to be amused?’ 

“ «Not to our hurt,’ sturdily answered the minister.” 


* The Rise of Silas Lapham. By William D, Howells, Boston: Ticknor & Co, 1885 
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We cannot help fancying—the similarity of the names Sewell 
and Howells seems to favor the notion—that in the character of 
this minister Mr. Howells himself aspires to enact the part of 
Greek chorus to his story. At any rate, it is plain from the 
above passage that Mr. Howells regards the profession of 
the novelist as quite missionary ; and his minister confirms this 
conclusion by several other dogmatisms. In fact, he uses a crisis 
of the story to point the moral of his theory, and one of the most 
vivid impressions taken from The Rise of Silas Lapham is that of 
the Rev. Mr. Sewell, with the air of a Boston Chadband, de- 
livering a severe homily to a pair of old people on the part play- 
ed by the novels of the old fashion in creating the love-tangle be- 
tween their children that they have come to consult him about. 

It is really very commendable of Mr. Howells to take this 
high and severe view of his mission in life. And there are many 
reasons why it is important that we should watch with interest 
how he proceeds when he sets out to teach the world the way 
novels ought to be written. There is no use denying it, light lite- 
rature forms an enormous share—perhaps, with the newspapers, 
the entire amount—of the reading done by a large mass of our 
people; and it is useless to pretend that such constant dropping 
does not wear an impress on the minds and consciences on which 
it falls. The fact may be deplored, but it is a fact nevertheless 
and should be recognized. And since it is ever the aim of the 
church to seize the weapons of the enemy and turn them against 
himself, there is no reason why light literature should form an ex- 
ception. The novelist who can handle his art so as at the same 
time to delight and to better his readers performs a mighty and a 
good work. Mr. Howells’ minister is almost right in placing his 
influence as next to that of the clergyman. 

Mr. Howells has never hesitated to roundly express his con- 
tempt for the methods of all the novelists that preceded him. 
It is not very long ago since he wrote that he and Mr. Henry 
James, Jr., were the only novelists who understood their busi- 
ness ; all others, even Thackeray and Dickens, were only tinkers 
at the art as compared with these accomplished craftsmen. He 
goes still further now, and declares in effect that what the others 
wrote were not novels at all. ‘“ Novels are only just coming in,” 
Says one of his characters, meaning the novels of Mr. Howells. 
and Mr. James. 

This is a great deal to undertake ; but Mr. Howells means what 
he says. His method of writing novels is certainly revolutionary,. 
and we have seen that he writes them with the hope of serving 
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a praiseworthy end. Let us take a glance at Mr. Howells’ ; 
method, and see whether it is calculated to serve the end he 
has in view. 

The revolution attempted by Mr. Howells is as simple as it 
is great. He regards novel-writing as science and not as art. 

This.is, perhaps, a natural outcome of what Mr. Spencer would ; 
call heredity and environment. The Puritan mind is scientific, : 
analytical. It is too severe and cold and suspicious to fuse into 
the constructive enthusiasm of art. And the last thing it would : 
dream of would be to pursue art for art’s sake, or even science ee 
for the sake of science alone. It must have an object in view, b 
some useful end to serve. Thus it is curious to note how the in 
Puritan mind in Mr. Howells, finding itself, by a freak of circum. ei 
stance, working at an art, takes it strongly in its hands and 
transforms it into a science, and a science intended to havea 
useful application. fo. 

Two men study some object in nature, say a plant. One ol ph 
them will drink in with his eye all its visible beauty, its form, phi 
its color, the stirring of the wind and the delicate play of light i 
and shade among its leaves. He seizes a brush and with a few 
bold strokes reproduces-all these traits upon a canvas. Thatis ea 
Art. The other observer plucks up the plant by the roots and je 
brings it home to his herbarium. There he makes minute and Pa 
careful diagrams of it, probably with the aid of a camera. He int 
measures it and weighs it. He cuts it up into sections and a: 
makes drawings of the sections. He analyzes the clay at is the 
roots, he counts its juices and tests for acids in them. Thats skil 
Science ; and therein lies the difference between the novel-writing sis 
of, say, Nathaniel Hawthorne and novel-writing as Mr. Howells Mr. 
pursues it. ‘ the 
- In this way Mr. Howells has produced the most scientii give 
cally realistic novel that has yet been written. M. Zola’s bool I 

"are as the awkward gropings of an amateur compared with thi fead 
finished treatise. The field that Mr. Howells takes for his imei 1. 
tigation is, he tells us, “the commonplace.” By studying “the he in 
common feelings of common people” he believes he “ solves ti ness 
riddle of the painful earth.” this < 
\2# Silas Lapham is a type of the self-made American. Hels 4), . 
grown rich through the instrumentality of a mineral paint & woul 
which he is the proprietor. He lives in Boston and entertit 









social ambitions for his wife and two daughters. Brom 
Corey is a Boston aristocrat with a wife, two daughters, and 
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son, The Laphams and the Coreys are thrown together in con- 
sequence of a contemplated misalliance between young Corey 
and one of the Lapham daughters; and in the contrasts and de- 
velopments that appear among all these “types” is supposed to 
consist the main interest of the story. There are no incidents 
that are not sternly commonplace, but everything connected 
with these incidents and their psychological effect on the actors 
is analyzed and detailed with microscopic accuracy. 

The realism of Mr. Howells has been compared to photo- 
graphy, it is so exact and so minute. We do not think this is a 
fair criticism. Exactitude and minuteness are not to be quar- 
relled with on the score of art. They are admissible, and have 
been admitted, into the finest art. No photograph can be more 
exact and minute than the little canvases of Meissonier, and the 
undue rendering of detail does not offend critics in the works of 
pre-Raphaelite artists. If Mr. Howells adhered to the principles 
of art, placing the details in their proper perspective, and so 
forth, we think he should be welcome to as many of them as he 
pleased. Tourguénieff, in some of his scenes, manages not to 
omita single detail, but he manages it with such artistic feeling 
and skill that the effect is like that of a picture by Meissonier. 

Photography is too near akin to art—even though it be a 
relationship by the left hand—to be used as a comparison for 
any work of Mr. Howells’. Photography, as generally under- 
stood and practised, aims first of all at the picturesque. Art 
isthe sun that warms its horizon; to be as close an imitation 
of art as possible is its highest aspiration. Now, Mr. Howells, 
though a mechanic—an anatomist, shall we say ?—of exquisite 
skill, despises art. Therefore his work should be compared rather 
toa series of scientific diagrams than to photographs. It is not 
Mr. Howells’ details that offend the artistic eye; it is the plans, 
the sections, the front elevations, the isometric projections he 
gives of his subjects. 

He studies men and women as a naturalist does insects. We 
read his book on the manners, habits, sensations, nerves of a cer- 
tain set of people as we might a treatise on the coleoptera. And 
he investigates and expounds his theme with the same soulless- 
ness and absence of all emotion. Even Mr. Henry James, beside 
this chilly savant, appears quite a child of sentiment. He is capa- 
ble of receiving “impressions ”"—which, in Mr. Howells’ eyes, 
would be a most unscientific weakness—and he manages to retain 
some smack of art about the work he does. 


Is this kind of novel-writing an elevating pursuit? and is the 
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reading of it beneficial? To these two queries the answer must 
be emphatically, No. 

Novels like Silas Lapham mark a descent, a degradation. Of 
course art is debased when it has fallen so low into realism. Art 
is ever pointing upward, and the influence of true art upon man 
is to make him look upward, too, to that vast where his Ideal sits, 


“—-pinnacled in the lofty ether dim,” 


where all is beautiful, but where all is immeasurable by him until 
he beholds it with his glorified intelligence. Science: points 
downward, and when science is unguided by religion it leads its 
followers lower and lower into the mud beneath their feet. And 
even as we see some scientists making a distinct “ progress” 
downward from the study of the higher to that of the lower 
forms of animal life, so in the novel-writing of Mr. Howells we 
can already mark this scientific decadence. He began with peo- 
ple who were not quite commonplace, whose motives and acts 
-and ideas were a little bit above the common. He now declares 
that nothing is worthy to be studied but the common feelings of 
common people; and having begun Silas Lapham with people 
who were inoffensively commonplace, he was unable to finish 
the book without falling a stage lower. Towards the end he in. 
troduces a young woman who speaks thus of her husband: “If 
could get rid of Hen I could manage well enough with mother. 
Mr. Wemmel would marry me if I could get the divorce. 
He said so over and over again.” He introduces a scene 
in which this young woman, her tipsy sailor-husband, her 
drunken mother, and Silas Lapham as the family benefactor, 
figure—a scene that, for hopeless depravity both in the author 
and subject, out-Zolas Zola. The old woman, who has a bottle 
in her hand, complains of her son-in-law not giving the daughter 
an opportunity to obtain a divorce. “‘ Why don’t you go off on 
some them long v’y’ges?’ s’d I. It’s pretty hard when Mr. 
Wemmel stands ready to marry Z’rilla and provide a comfortable 
home for us both—I han’t got a great many years more to live, 
and I should like to get more satisfaction out of em and not be 
beholden and dependent all my days—to have Hen, here, blockin’ 
the way. I tell him there’d be more money for him in the end; 
but he can’t seem to make up his mind to it.” Again says this 
old harridan: “Say, Colonel, what should you advise Z’rilla do 
about Mr. Wemmel? I tell her there an’t any use goin’ to the 
trouble to git a divorce without she’s sure about him. Don't 
you think we’d ought to git him to sign a paper, or something, 
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that he’ll marry her if she gitsit? I don’t like to have things 
goin’ at loose ends the way they are. It an’t sense. It an’t 
right.” Before Mr. Howells reaches the end of the book he 
makes even the worthy Mrs. Lapham suspect her husband of 
infidelity and make a scene, accusing him, in the hearing of her 
children. It has seldom been our duty to read a book whose 
moral tone was so unpleasantly, so hopelessly bad; it is a book 
without heart or soul, neither illumined by religion nor warmed 
by human sympathy. This is all the more astonishing that Mr. 
Howells seems convinced that he is fulfilling a high moral pur- 
pose in writing it. It might be explicable on the theory 
that it was the legitimate outcome of the doctrine of total de- 
pravity; but it is more probably the logic of the downward 
progress of godless science. We shall not be surprised if the 
next book of Mr. Howells deal with characters and feelings that 
shall be so far below the commonplace from which he has already 
fallen that even M. de Goncourt will not enjoy reading about 
them. It is the progress from man to the apes, from the apes 
to the worms, from the worms to bacteria, from bacteria to— 
mud. It is the descent to dirt. 

But the consolation in regarding Mr. Howells’ work is that it is 
bound to sicken of itsown poison. It cannot do any appreciable 
damage to the novel-reading public, for the very good reason that 
the novel-reading public, when the present access of curiosity has 
subsided, are not likely to read it. The force of the novel consists 
in its popularity, and the popularity of the novel depends on cer- 
tain well-defined elements, all of which Mr. Howells discards from 
his work. Dramatic action, surprising plot, thrilling and unusual 
incidents, interesting and uncommonplace characters, breadth of 
scene—all of these, among many other things, people look for in 
their novels, for they look to their novels to take them out of them- 
selves, out of their everyday lives, and to lead them into other 
worlds for the time being. In these and similar things lies the 
novel’s mighty and subtle spell; and the only way the reformer 
can succeed in this field is by snatching this spell from the hands 
of the evil-worker and using it himself as a beneficent power. 
Mr. Howells seems to have as great a horror of such sorcery as 
his Puritan forbears had of the arts of the witches of Salem. 
Therefore he can never hope to reach the class he expects to 
benefit by his new style of literature. People read novels to be 
amused, and he hotly repudiates the intention of amusing them. 
People read novels because they are “light literature.” Mr. 
Howells offers them heavy literature. Instead of reforming the 
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novel he has transformed it, so that what he produces is not a 
novel at all. Consequently the people who want novels will not 
want Mr. Howells’; and this is surely a relief to know. Mr. 
Howells will be read only by a species of scientific and hard- 
minded people, which we are led to understand flourishes best 
in Boston; and this species is' past harming. But such a class 
of readers would be just as well, if not better, satisfied if Mr. 
Howells called his work by its right name—a treatise—and not 
by its pseudonym ; and it would simplify matters if the scientific 
school generally were to label their books “ Treatise on Com- 
monplace People,” “ Treatise on Drabs,” “ Treatise on Drunk- 
ards,” and so on, as they went through the catalogue. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SUMMA PHILOSOPHICA JUXTA SCHOLASTICORUM PRINCIPIA. Complectens 
Logicam et Metaphysicam. Auctore P. Nicolao Russo, S.J., in Bos- 
toniensi Collegio Philosophiz Lectore. Bost.: Apud T. B. Noonan et 
Soc. 1885. 


It is very difficult to make a good compendium, especially so in philoso- 
phy. Such a compendium is, however, necessary as a text-book for stu- 
dents who must complete their course in one year. Father Russo’s reason 
for preparing his new compendium is, that he has not found any one of the 
existing ones to suit him in teaching his class. Some, he says, are only 
the large text-book of some author condensed, so that in respect to matter 
and method they are equally ill-adapted to the juvenile mind with the 
uncondensed work; we should add, even more difficult and unsuitable. 
Others, again, do little more than make an index of questions treated in 
text-books—an analytical abstract, from which the pupil learns what topics 
should have been but are not treated of in his little philosophical sum. 

Father Russo’s plan is to treat of the topics of greater moment and ne- 
cessity in a somewhat diffuse manner, in a style made as plain and simple 
as possible, omitting or barely noticing others. Thus he has made a text- 
book which can be finished in one year, containing the results of his own 
personal experience as a teacher. We think he has succeeded very well in 
accomplishing what he wished and intended. His philosophical doctrine 
is in most respects the same with that of the famous and admirable text- 
book of a three years’ course by Father Liberatore. Directors of studies 
in colleges where a course of one year in philosophy is made with a Latin 
text-book will do well to examine carefully this compendium. 

An-English compendium of the same kind is very much needed. A 
mere translation of a good Latin compendium would not, however, perfect- 
ly answer the purpose. 

We must not omit to praise the excellent and creditable manner in 
which the publishers of Father Russo’s book have fulfilled their work, so 
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as to add much to its value as a text-book for practical use, There are, 
however, some errors of the press needing correction. 


De Deo DISPUTATIONES METAPHyYSIC&. Auctore J. M. Piccirelli, S.J., in 
Urcesiensi Coll. Max. ejusdem Soc. Theol. Dogm. Prof. Lut. Paris.: 
Lecoffre. 1885. 


Father Piccirelli has prepared this text-book, not as a part of the course 
of theology, but for the third year of philosophy. It is a bulky octavo of 
nearly six hundred pages, laying out very heavy work for a class which is 
to master its contents in one year. The reason for thus amplifying the 
treatise on natural theology is that more time may be gained for certain 
abstruse and difficult questions in the class of theologians. The author’s 
treatment is very rigidly logical and scholastic. A dissertation on St. An 
selm’s argument+ in the Prologium, in which he takes a different view of it 
from the common one, is the part of the work which will first awaken the 
attention of a reader of theological treatises, and be looked at with the 
greatest curiosity and interest. The author maintains that St. Anselm did 
not intend to present his argument asa pure and independent @ priorz 
demonstration of the existence of God, but as asupplement and completion 
of the argument which proceeds from data given either by faith or bya 
conclusion of natural reason from effects to the First Cause. The author 
seems to have laid himself out especially to discuss thoroughly the ques- 
tion of the Concursus Divinus. The volume is one which we think will 
prove to be of great utility to teachers of theology and to those students 
who can read it understandingly. * 


HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, ETC. By Dr. H. Briick. Translated 
by Rev. E. Pruente. Vol. II. Benzigers. 1885. 


We have noticed the first volume of this history, now complete. It isa 
compendious manual intended as a text-book. The Right Rev. Mgr. Cor- 
coran, in an introduction prefixed to this second volume, says of the his- 
tory “that it fulfils all the conditions of a good, substantial church his- 
tory, which will be satisfactory both to students and to ordinary readers.” 
There is no more competent judge of such matters in this country than Dr. 
Corcoran, and his opinion may safely be taken as final and conclusive. We 
concur in it after having made a sufficient examination to warrant a de- 
cided judgment of our own on its merits, and recommend it to students and 
to readers in general as the best book of its kind thus far published. Dr. 
Corcoran’s introduction is admirable. He presents some very just views 
on the requisites and qualities of a truly impartial and trustworthy histor- 
ian, with a refutation of the calumny against our best Catholic historians 
that they have not written history, as it ought to be, with truth and know- 
ledge. In that connection he alludes to Janssen.and the advantage which 
would accrue from an English translation of his History of the German 
People. We are glad to be able to state that a translation is in course of 
preparation in England. 

We note among the good features of Father Pruente’s edition of Dr. 
Briick’s history the convenient chronological table of popes, emperors, 
kings, and important events, the separate tables of popes and councils, and 
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the index of titles. We are pleased to see that the Pisan popes are rele- 
gated to their proper position as intruders—a matter in which some respect- 
able Catholic writers have fallen into mistakes. So, also, we like the ac- 
count given of the scholastics and mystics much better than the one given 
in some other histories. In respect to the much-disputed question of the 
Templars, the author leans very decidedly to the side which in great mea- 
sure exculpates them, although he is not very positive in his judgment. 
In respect to recent ecclesiastical persons and events in Germany, this 
book is an authority of the greatest weight, because of its author’s minute 
knowledge and his very clear and correct statements. We look to see it 
very soon universally adopted as a text-book. 


THE D&MoN OF DARWIN. By the Author of Biogen. Boston: Estes & 

Lauriat. 1885. 

We are obliged to confess that we have been very much disappointed 
in this little essay of Dr. Coues’. His former drochure, Biogen, contained 
much that was of value and importance, and was besides pleasant reading, 
written, as it was, with brightness and strength. Zhe Demon of Darwin, on 
the contrary, is verbose, grandiloquent, even dzzarre, both in its diction and 
its form ; and it has called into exercise all our patience and all the respect 
due to Dr. Coues’ name to induce us to read it through. And when 
we have read it we do not find in all this cloud of words anything more 
than a statement of the theory offevolution developed so as to include 
spiritual substance. Verily, to use the author’s expression, we have here 
“homuncular vibratiunculations ” with avengeance, offering nothing, so far 
as Dr. Coues’ contribution goes, to criticise, argue with, or refute. The 
Third Part is the only one which has any value, and that but little. If all 
propagators of erroneous notions in theology, philosophy, or science would 
wrap them up in diction similar to this, the Congregation of the Index 
might cease to exist, for such works would do no harm. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN BROWN, LIBERATOR OF KANSAS AND 
MARTYR OF VIRGINIA, Edited by F. B. Sanborn. Boston: Roberts 


Brothers. 1885. 

John Brown had worked himself up to the idea of absorbing the au- 
thority of the state and the church in himself. Thence and then his career 
in Kansas, and “the foray in Virginia,” and the—gallows. John Brown 
was, in other words, a logical Puritan—a fanatic. And this man is held up 
by a certain class of New-Englanders as the ideal American! And why 
not, if one has been trained to give up or deny all standard of right and 
wrong except his own interpretation of things? It is only a question of 
disposition or temperament whether such a training will turn out a John 
Brown, or a Freeman, or a Guiteau, or a free-lover Bennett. By this it is 
not meant that the soul may not become the true interpreter of the Holy 
Spirit. To become this interpreter, however, requires a training which 
these folks ignore and pretend to contemn. These men were logically 
consistent ; they drew the practical conclusion from the premise furnished 
them by Puritanism. No wonder John Brown was praised by the logical 
descendants of the Puritans—by such men as Emerson, Thoreau, and Al- 
cott, and that F. B. Sanborn edits his life and letters. 
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Tue AcE or LEAD: A Twenty Years’ Retrospect. In three Fyttes. “Vz 
Victis.” Second edition. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1885.; 


In form this isa poem. Some of it is poetry, and certain parts are very 
good poetry; but it is carelessly written and occasionally borders too 
closely on doggerel rhyming. It is aclever and ingenious jeu d’esprit, as 
a whole ; as an historical retrospect extremely interesting and instructive. 
We quote the closing lines as an average specimen of the style of the poem, 
and because we heartily concur in their sentiment : 


** To strike the fetters off the slave, 
To soothe and succor the distressed, 
More heartfelt joy to Gordon gave 
Than all his triumphs East and West. 
Weep not for him, for he sleeps well, 
Entombed by yonder mighty river, 
The dwellers on whose banks will tell 
Of his heroic deeds for ever, 
But weep, ye Britons, one and all, 
Weep on ; your tears are shed in vain. 
You never can the past recall, 
You ne’er shall see his like again, 
Intent alone on place and power, 
You left your hero to his fate, 
Wasting away each precious hour 
In never-ending, dull debate. 
And can you for the past atone 
By heaping honors on his name ? 
Vain monuments of brass or stone 
Will but perpetuate your shame. 
And when the records of the age 
Are writ in blood, as they must be, 
Their brightest and their blackest page 
Shall still be Gordon’s history.” 


These last four lines are fine, and show ,what the author could do if he 
would take more pains. 


NARRATIVES OF SCOTTISH CATHOLICS UNDER MARY STUART AND JAMES 
VI, now first printed from the original manuscripts in the secret 
archives of the Vatican and other collections. Edited by William 
Forbes-Leith, S.J. Edinburgh: William Patétson. 1885. (For sale by 
the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 

It was ulways a puzzle to us how a people so tenacious and clear- 
sighted as the Scotch should become Protestant, having been once 
Catholic. Books such as the above-named give us insight and help 
greatly to solve this riddle. We thank both editor and publisher of this 
and similar volumes. Let us hope this will be patronized and give encour- 
agement for more. By and by we shall have the material to write what 
is indeed a desideratum, a true and complete history of religion among the 
Scots. 


THE Lire or FATHER LUKE WADDING, Founder of St. Isidore’s College, 
Rome; author of Scriptores Ordinis Minorum, Annales Minorum. By 
the Rev. Joseph O’Shea, U.S.F. With portrait. Dublin: M. H. Gill & 
ww 1885. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co., New 

ork.) 


It is rather strange that Irishmen, who are exceptional in the honor 
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they pay their heroes and martyrs, should appear to have neglected the 
memory of Father Luke Wadding. No good biography of him exists, 
nor indeed any book devoted especially to his life and work, except the 
volume under notice. A monograph by D’Arcy McGee in his Gallery of 
Irish Writers, and an obituary by his nephew, Harold, are the only publi- 
cations dealing expressly with the career of this illustrious Irish ecclesias- 
tic and patriot, who died more than two hundred years ago. True Mr. 
Gilbert and Father Meehan, in their histories of the Kilkenny Confedera- 
tion, have given Luke Wadding his proper place in connection with that 
event, but they illustrate—and that not entirely—but one episode of his 
life, and one side of his character. 

1 » Luke Wadding, born in Waterford in 1588, of a good old family, became 
one of those Irish exiles who, on the persecutions of Elizabeth, transferred 
the lustre of Irish genius to the pulpits, courts, and armies of the European 
continent. After an excellent early education in Kilkenny, on the death 
of his parents, he entered the Irish College at Lisbon, Portugal, where 
he spent a few years. His brother Matthew, a man of wealth and ranked 
as a grandee of the Spanish court, then took Luke to live with him, and 
sought to make a match for the brilliant young Irishman with one of the 
daughters of the Spanish nobility. But Luke discovered a pronounced voca- 
tion for the religious state, and insisted on joining the order of St. Francis. 
After a severe training at Salamanca and at Rome he was duly ordained. His 
superior had early noticed in him the signs of remarkable genius and piety, 
and he was not many years on the mission before his renown had spread 
over Italy and Spain as the foremost preacher and confessor of the 
Franciscan Order. He became a profound scholar, and he was one of the 
first in Europe to point- out the paganizing tendency of the renaissance 
that was then in bloom in Southern Europe, and was extending its witche- 
ries in all directions from the palaces of cardinals to the courts of kings. 
Luke Wadding was overwhelmed with honors at Rome, but he modestly 
shrank fromthem. He set himself to establishing a college for the training 
of Irish Franciscans in the Eternal City and, with the liberal aid of the 
Holy Father, he succeeded in founding the celebrated college of St. Isidore 
on the site of the villa of Lucullus, on the Pincian hill. This college be- 
came the seat of his dearest labor, and here, in addition to devising and 
carrying out a masterly curriculum, he completed several important lite- 
rary works, the best known being the Scriptores Ordinis Minorum and 
Annales Minorum. 

But the side of his career that will most attract the secular historian 
was that in which he manifested his extraordinary devotion to his native 
land. In fomenting and aiding the Catholic rebellion of 164i in Ireland 
no one took a more active or efficient part than the exile Father Luke 
Wadding. The bishops and clergy of Ireland having in synod declared 
that the war the Irish people were engaged in was justified, it was Luke 
Wadding, their agent, who obtained for the cause the blessing and aid of 
the pope. But he was not content with rendering spiritual and platonic 
assistance. He set forth on a mission through the great cities of Italy and 
Spain, like another Peter the Hermit, preaching an Irish crusade, exhort- 
ing Irish officers and soldiers in the service of foreign armies to go to the 
rescue of their mother country, and begging aid in money and arms from the 
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merchant princes of Venice and the grandees of Madrid. There is hardly 
in history a more touching episode than this tour of Father Wadding’s. 
He comes to Florence; for days the people have been flocking in to hear 
this great preacher whose renown is on every tongue and whose magic 
words have thrilled them more than once before. What does he come now 
to say with such special emphasis? In front of the grand Duomo, where 
Savonarola stood, he stands, the cardinal bishop and his gorgeous re- 
tinue by his side, and with the pathetic foreign burr upon his speech he 
tells the mighty multitude of the wrongs and woes of the island of his 
birth! On Pentecost Sunday the doge and municipal council of Ve- 
nice, with deputations from all the public bodies, societies and confraterni- 
ties, assembled around him to listen to a similar story on the square of St. 
Mark. In this way was Father Luke Wadding able to send thousands of 
crowns to the Irish treasury, with arms and munitions of war under the 
charge of expert officers who had won their spurs in Flanders and France. 
The pope himself contributed sixty thousand dollars and sent a nuncio, 
John Baptist Rinuccini, Archbishop of Fermo, to represent him at the Con- 
federation of Kilkenny. One of the last acts of that Confederation was in 
its great gratitude, at the suggestion of Lord Ormond, to pass a resolution, 
which the Catholic prelates and nobility signed, petitioning the Holy Fa- 
ther to create Father Wadding a cardinal. But Wadding at Rome inter- 
cepted the messenger bearing this petition and bade him return, wishing, as 
he said, to die, as he had lived, in the habit of St. Francis. How the Kil- 
kenny Confederation failed of its object history tells, but its failure detracts 
nothing from the lustre of the services Luke Wadding so heroically ren- 
dered it. 

He died a most saintly death in 1657, in the college of his own founda- 
tion, St. Isidore’s, Rome, surrounded by the priests of his community. 
The book under notice will be read with avidity by all who cherish the 
memory of this noble Irish prieSt, although it is rather a glowing eulogy 
than the exact and detailed biography that yet remains to be written. It 
is adorned with a fine engraving of the portrait of Father Wadding painted 
by Carlo Maratti. 


THE LIFE OF JEAN-JACQUES OLIER, FOUNDER OF THE SEMINARY OF ST. 
SULPICE. @By Edward Healy Thompson, M.A. New and enlarged 
edition. London: Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society Co, 1885. 

In these days, when holy church is casting about for efficient means 
wherewith to ennoble and sanctify her priests, it is fortunate that the 
labors and words of a great authority should be published for their im- 
provement and consolation. There is a pernicious notion prevalent that 
interior perfection concerns only religious, and that seculars living in the 
world are in a measure bound to adapt themselves to their surroundings in 
order to be the more agreeable and useful to those under their charge. 
This is an error that has wrought grievous harm to the church of God. It 
is not necessary for us to prove that the piety of the people depends, if not 
entirely, yet to a very large extent, on the personal holiness of every pastor, 
and where it is a case of the blind leading the blind the result is always un- 
desirable. We have read this fascinating volume with genuine pleasure, 
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and judge it inferior to none of the author’s other deeply interesting 
biographies. The style is fresh and buoyant, and it is written in easy and 
idiomatic English, 

Its subject is the life of a man who, from his conversion to his death, 
spent himself in the task of correcting abuses by founding institutions 
where young men could be suitably trained for the solemn offices of the 
altar. In our opinion the clergy would do well to make this book a vade 
mecum. Mr. Healy Thompson states that any profits that may be derived 
from the sale of this work will be applied in aid of ecclesiastical seminaries. 


LIFE OF ANNE CATHARINE EMMERICH. From the German of Very Rev. 
a K. E. Schméger, C.SS.R. (2 vols.) New York: Pustet & Co. 1885. 

This carefully-edited and well-published edition of Sister Emmerich’s 
Life is the first complete account of her life and revelations in English. 
The whole is so extraordinary that it requires the most satisfactory attesta- 
tion and the highest sanction to make it worthy of credit. It has these, as 
the reader may satisfy himself by consulting the work itself. The original 
author of the Life was the celebrated Clement Brentano, and the German 
editor was a highly respectable priest of the Redemptorist congregation in 
Bavaria. A fine portrait by Steinle, from sketches taken by Brentano, is 
prefixed to the first volume. 

Anne Catharine Emmerich was one of the ecstatic virgins, like Maria 
Morl and Louise Lateau, who received the stigmata and other singular su- 
pernatural graces. The narrative of her life and visions is one of wonder- 
ful fascination, and in remarkable contrast to the mimetic phenomena of 
spiritism, which are anything but celestial in their character and origin. 
Perhaps the greatest general utility of such a biography is to be found in 
its counteracting effect to the baleful influence of mesmerism and spiritism. 
The predominant effect and impressiop which it produces in the mind is 
cheerful and pleasing. It is safe and wholesome reading, interesting in the 
highest degree to all who have any love of the marvellous, and can be 
made profitable and edifying by those who will endeavor to get some good 
out of it beyond the mere pleasure of the imagination. 


GESCHICHTSLUGEN. Eine re maage  | landlaufiger Entstellungen auf 
e 


dem Gebiete der Geschichte, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Kirchengeschichte. Aufs Neue bearbeitet von drei Freunden der 
Wahrheit. Vierte Auflage. Paderborn: F. Schéningh. 1885. 


Whoever can read this title will find this small duodecimo of six hun- 
dred pages to contain as many items of valuable information as it has sen- 
tences. The authors are learned men, though they write briefly for a class 
of readers who could not make use of a more extensive work. We per- 
ceive from it that the non-Catholic portion of the German people are be- 
hind the English-speaking world in knowledge of Catholic history and 
liberality of sentiments toward the Catholic Church. Numbers of the his- 
torical falsehoods which it appears are still current in Germany no longer 
need exposure among ourselves. Another thing is plain, that German in- 
fidels, rationalists, and violent anti-Catholics of all sorts expend a great 
deal of energy in Schimp/-, Schmah- und Spott-Reden. Not only do they. pour 
them out upon Catholics, Christians, and all others who believe more than 
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they do, but also upon one another. Their vituperation would make a 
Dublin fish-wife weep more bitterly than the one who was called by O’Con} 
nell a parallelopipedon. 

We found the first section of the book, entitled “ Das Christliche Alter- 
thum,” the most interesting and valuable. The others are excellent and 
satisfactory, but we have already what they contain in other books. The 
first section gives us such a thorough though succinct account of the va- 
rious theories of the destructive school of criticism on the New Testament 
and the earliest documents of Christian history, that we esteem it to be, as 
we have said, of peculiar value and interest. 

This volume is one well adapted for circulation among our German 
population. 


A TROUBLED HEART, AND How IT WAS COMFORTED AT LAST. Notre 
Dame, Ind.: Joseph A. Lyons. 1885. (For sale by the Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Co.) : 


This sweet little prose-poem tells the story of a conversion. There is 
no argument in it, and only a slender thread of narrative. It is an unveil- 
ing of a heart, a psychological history_of dim, painful struggles out of dark- 
ness into the light of Catholic faith. The subject of it was an innocent, 
sensitive, dreamy boy of a poetical temperament. His spiritual experiences 
were among New England Puritans, Universalists, various other kinds of 
Protestants, Spiritists, and Nothingarians. Those who have had some simi- 
lar experience will recognize the truthfulness of his delineations, and others 
will find them curiously interesting. It isa volume which addresses itself 
rather to the imagination and feelings than to the logical understanding. 
Primarily Christianity addresses itself to man’s intelligence, to reason, be- 
cause it is the solution of the problem of his destiny, which all other 
religions have sought after in vain. But the imagination and feelings are 
also guides to truth, and, when pure, as sure as the logic of the under- 
standing. Is not this what the Incarnate Truth said when he promised, 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God”? Christianity is 
primarily addressed to man’s intelligence, but its ethical side is equally 
legitimate, and this must not be forgotten. It must be said that the book is 
very sentimental, but it is not silly orsickly. Many readers will be charmed 
by it, especially young people. The description of an ideal private sanctuary 
which the imaginative religious boy was preparing to arrange when he un- 
expectedly found his true sanctuary in the Catholic Church, reminds us of 
a similar incident in Goethe’s boyhood, There are a great many of our 
young friends to whom we would like to send this little book as a present. 
We hope it will get to them somehow, and that it will have a wide general 
circulation. 


ONE ANGEL MORE IN HEAVEN. With Letters of Condolence and of Con- 
isolation, by St. Francis de Sales and others; Translated from the 
French by M.A. M. Benziger Brothers. 1885. 


There is, perhaps, no greater loss than that of the first-born child. In- 
deed, the bereavement of children is one of the deepest and keenest pangs 
Almighty God can in his wisdom inflict upon parents of an affectionate dis- 
position, And, therefore, such parents need a spiritual consolation that 
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comes from above. They must be convinced that the divine Hand which 
strikes belongs to One who knows how to mingle the sweetness of honey 
with the gall of bitterness. They must be taught to recognize the ador 
able will of God in the separation by death of children from their paren 
They must learn how to bow their heads and to humble their hearts ig 
submission to their Creator and Father. They must be ready to say with 
heartfelt sincerity, “Thy will be done.” And these lessons of a humble 
obedience to the decree of God in visiting parents with so hard and tryi 

a cross as the loss of children could not, we think, be exposed with mor€ 
simplicity and encouragement than they are in the little book entitled Ome 
Angel more in Heaven. 


EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE FOR THE USE OF PRIESTS WHO ARE MAKs 
ING A RETREAT. From the French of Gaduel, Vicar-General and 
Superior of the Ecclesiastical Seminary at Orleans, France. Translated 
and adapted by Rev. Eugene Grimm, C.SS.R. Benziger Brothers. ! 


The title of this little book seems to indicate that it is of utility on : 
during the few days ofa retreat. But the perusal of it is a sufficient proof 
that it is at all times highly profitable. For besides pointing out the duties : 
which have an application to all priests generally, and the vital necessity of 
their attending to their own progress in virtue as well as to that of the 
people entrusted to their care, it specifies briefly the particular obligations: 
of pastors and curates, and enumerates in order the books which should 
form the library of every priest. Its hearty reception and wide circulation” 
in France and Germany are evidence of its merits, and cannot but recom= 
mend it to the consideration of the priests of our own country. q 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION FOR NEw Conressors. By Father Philip M. 
Salvatori, S.J. Edited by Father Anthony Ballerini, S.J., and trans 
lated from the Italian by William Hutch, D.D., President of St. Cole« 
man’s College, Fermoy, etc. London: Burns & Oates; New York? 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1885. 


Dr. Hutch has done good service to English-speaking priests by tram . 
lating this excellent little work. It is full of instructions and suggestions” 
which cannot fail to be profitable not only to new priests but to all whoa 
employed in the sacred tribunal of penance. The instructions are not) 
taken up with abstract speculations, but are plain, practical suggestions of 
how to deal with such penitents as commonly come to our confessionals 
every day. We warmly commend it to all the reverend clergy, feeling con 
fident that each one will find in it much that is useful. 


A THouGuT ror Eacu Day OF THE YEAR. By P. Maria de Boylesve, SJ. 
Translated from the French. London: Burns & Oates; New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1885. 


This is an excellent book of meditations, well translated, and abil 3 
in good style. These meditations are well adapted for persons living in the” 
world who can spare but little time for mental prayer. Besides making US ~ 
familiar with Holy Scripture, they point out for us exactly the fruits which 
are to be derived from it. 








